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Canadian Budget Looks 
Toward Post-War Trade 


Has Marked Significance for U. S. 
Exporters and Other Businessmen 


ANADIAN BUDGETS during the war 

years have been outstanding for 
their incorporation of feature items of 
fiscal policy. Generally speaking, they 
have set a tradition of severity in impos- 
ing tax burdens, and they have been 
widely noted in the United States not 
only because they have shown the grow- 
ing importance of the Dominion’s war 
effort but also because they have fre- 
quently pointed the way to the develop- 
ment of our own position at a somewhat 
later date. 

This year in Canada the budget lives 
up to tradition in that it incorporates 
changes of significance. However, it de- 
parts radically from the custom of the 
immediate past in that it makes pro- 
posals which are in the direction of liber- 
alizing the wartime tax and trade-control 
structure. The effect of these proposals 
will be limited in view of the serious pres- 
sures under which the financial and sup- 
ply machinery still has to operate. They 
are being made also in what is presum- 
ably the government’s last year of office 
before a general election so that they 
may be open to interpretation on political 
grounds. 

Even with these limitations the pro- 
posals are worth attention. One section 
of them which is concerned with the 
development of the Dominion’s commer- 
cial policy, will be of special interest to 
the export fraternity. Another section, 
covering changes in the domestic tax 
structure, will be of interest to business 
in general. 


Import Controls Altered 


The first group of proposed changes 
deals with Canadian import controls 
which have had so much to do with 
shaping the character of trade during 
the war years. Specifically the Finance 
Minister has recommended to Parlia- 
ment the repeal, effective August 1, of the 
schedule of the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act which prohibits or restricts im- 
ports from nonsterling countries. This 
isan important recommendation but one 
which cannot be interpreted superficial- 
ly. We therefore give some background. 

It will be recalled that the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act came into being 
in December 1940. At that time Canada 
was just beginning to envision the magni- 
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tude of the war effort that was made 
necessary by the fall of Dunkerque and 
the subsequent German occupation of 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
The Dominion saw itself responsible for 
the export of as much as it could produce 
for the United Kingdom in the way of 
war supplies. It saw also that, to make 
these supplies, Canada would require im- 
mense quantities of materials from the 
United States, including fuels, raw ma- 
terials, and the machinery without which 
the supplies could not be produced. 

One of the problems was exchange— 
how to pay in U. S. dollars for imports 
when the return from exports would be 
largely sterling. One could not be 
turned over for the other as in normal 
trade. The dollar import, insofar as it 
exceeded the export to the United States 
and other nonsterling countries, would 
have to be made up by the use of the 
stock of gold and United States dollars 
on hand. 

The problem was emphasized by the 
tendency of individuals and traders to 
stock up in anticipation of advancing 
purchasing power and, in that connec- 
tion, to turn to the United States as the 
best and surest source of supplies. 


To Aid War Supply 


To put a damper on the situation, the 
Canadian Government, in June 1940, had 
adopted the special taxation of non- 
sterling imports by putting a 10 percent 
war exchange tax into the War Revenue 
Act. To reduce the strain more posi- 
tively, it then introduced the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act which did two 
things simultaneously: in Schedule I it 
prohibited (or restricted) the importa- 
tion of a long list of goods from nonster- 
ling sources; in Schedule II it reduced 
the customs duties on another list of 
goods from British sources, making 
many free of duty. Thus it put the im- 
ports from nonsterling countries under 
a decided handicap while at the same 
time providing more definite encourage- 
ment to imports from sterling sources. 


Both schedules to the Act were exten- 
sive. Schedule I ranged through such 
items as canned fish, jams, jellies, con- 
fectionery, through household textiles 
and apparel to jewelry, electrical equip- 
ment, and other items. Schedule II was 
more selective, leaning heavily to British 
specialties, only a few of which were on 
Schedule I. The United States was the 
source of the trade that it was particu- 
larly aimed to reduce. Newfoundland 
was excepted from the nonsterling class 
because it used Canadian currency which 
imposed no transfer problem. 

For a time, while the supply of goods 
remained at peacetime levels, the Act was 
highly effective. The Finance Minister 
now recalls to Parliament that in the 
beginning it was estimated that between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 per month 
would be saved in foreign exchange. The 
saving, however, was not noticeable in 
the total import from  nonsterling 
sources, because this was advancing 
rapidly in any case (but consisted of a 
larger proportion of “necessary” items). 
As the war period extended and supplies 
became more scarce, the force of the Act 
changed. For some items prohibitions or 
restrictions became only a nominal bar 
because the goods were no longer avail- 
able even in the United States. For 
others, exemptions had to be allowed as 
Canada came to need goods which were 
available here and which the Dominion 
could not get elsewhere. 

Early this year, for instance, the status 
of cotton sheets, pillowcases, diapers, and 
washcloths was changed so as to permit 
limited imports; eventually they went off 
the prohibited list altogether. The spe- 
cial taxation of imports was also changed 
to fit the exigencies of the price control 
which Canada had developed under fairly 
rigid ceilings. Imports had to be subsi- 
dized in order to keep these ceilings in 
some instances, and, in that connection, 
the war exchange tax was taken off to 
keep importers’ direct costs down. 


Exchange Position Now Easy 


From the exchange side also, there 
were developments as the war proceeded. 
Canada’s position vis-a-vis dollar ex- 
change was altered by the program of 
coordinated production that was adopted 
after the Hyde Park agreement of April 
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1941. Canada was given orders to pro- 
duce, for United States account, ships, 
explosives, ammunition, and other war 
items. In addition, the United States’ 
need for minerals, pulp, lumber, and 
other items of Canadian normal export to 
this country was greatly swollen by our 
wartime production. Further, the United 
States undertook big defense operations 
in Canada including the construction of 
the Alaska Highway and the Canol pipe 
line. All these items meant United States 
expenditures in the Dominion, and Can- 
ada’s dollar position began to ease. In 
1943 it became more and more comfort- 
able. The repeal of Schedule I of the 
War Exchange Conservation Act pro- 
hibiting and restricting imports from 
nonsterling sources results directly from 
this improvement. 

United States exporters will want to 
know whether the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion (or restriction) in Schedule I of the 
War Exchange Conservation Act means 
that the goods enumerated which may 
still be obtained here are now in fact 
admissible into Canada. They will need 
to take note particularly of the Finance 
Minister’s statement that he fixed a for- 
ward date for the repeal—August 1— 
so as to give time for study of the situ- 
ation. He said plainly that the Gov- 
ernment did not wish to deprive the 
Canadian people of any supplies which 
might be procurable. Nevertheless, the 
conditions under which the repeal would 
take place were not those which obtained 
when the restrictions were enacted. 
Control of imports was a necessary piece 
of the wartime economic machinery, and 
Canada’s system had been built around 
the prohibitions in the War Exchange 
Conservation Act. There was a ques- 
tion whether repeal of the Schedule 


The needs of Canada’s great war production have been a significant determining factor in the 


terms of Canada’s recent budgets. 
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would require the substitution of other 
controls, not by statute, but by adminis- 
trative order. He said: “It may be that 
in some cases it will be necessary to sup- 
plement somewhat our import controls 
because of the amendments now 
proposed.” 


Import Potentialities Selective 


Plainly, the Minister is making some 
concessions to consumers, but just what 
concessions remains to be seen. From 
the U. S. exporter’s viewpoint, adminis- 
trative controls can be a serious bar to 
imports and, because they are so flexible 
in intent, are often more difficult to deal 
with than controls that arise from actual 
law. A cautious evaluation of the situa- 
tion is therefore called for until the 
Dominion Government’s intent becomes 
clearer. 

The Minister also said that he expected 
the price control to prevent a flood of 
imports from the United States. It was 
not proposed to subsidize “luxury” im- 
ports, and, for those items which cannot, 
at present export prices, be marketed 
under the Canadian ceilings and are not 
subsidized, imports will thus presumably 
be barred. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has amplified this state- 
ment. In a special release they say ‘“‘im- 
porters planning to import into Canada 
goods previously prohibited under the 
War Exchange Conservation Act will be 
required to sell such goods under domes- 
tic ceilings. Most of these goods have 
not been sold in Canada during or since 
the basic period (i. e., September 15 to 
October 11, 1941) and hence have no 
established price ceiling. In such cases 
it will be necessary for importers to apply 
to the administrator concerned to obtain 
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a price fixation which will be the do. 
mestic ceiling in line with the levels of 
the basic period of September—October 
1941.” 


Significant Features 


It appears therefore that the force of 
the repeal of Schedule I of the War 
Conservation Act is limited by severg] 
factors—(1) the availability of the goods 
here; (2) new Canadian import controls 
which may be evolved, and (3) Canadian 
price ceilings. In the face of all these 
contingencies, what then is the signifj- 
cance of the repeal? It consists of the 
Government’s statement of its intention 
not to limit imports unnecessarily and in 
the declaration of its desire to remove 
restrictions which discriminate against 
the United States. The Finance Minister 
recalled that the discriminatory prohibj- 
tions of imports contained in the Act 
were considered necessary as a means of 
conducting the war and that in norma] 
circumstances they would not be com- 
patible with the trade agreement between 
Canada and the United States. The 
Government wished to make it perfectly 
clear that “this type of emergency trade 
regulation has no place in Canada’s nor- 
mal trade policy.” United States ex. 
porters will be glad to have this forth- 
right assurance from the Dominiry. 
Like exporters everywhere they see a 
post-war world of intriguing proportions 
but baffling complexity and are looking 
for sign-posts. 

For the record, it is as well to note 
that, except in the specific instances 
where it has been repealed, the 10 per- 
cent war exchange tax on imports from 
nonsterling sources still stands. Also, 
repeal of Schedule I of the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act has no effect 
on Schedule II, the list of goods from 
sterling countries on which import duties 
have been reduced. As was said earlier, 
the majority of these items are British 
specialties, and assuredly many of them 
are now no longer available in sufficient 
supply to permit export to Canada. The 
effect in actual trade, therefore, is not 
important, although nominally these 
goods will continue for the duration to 
have a competitive edge of considerable 
proportions. 


Farm-Implement Tariff Lower 


In the tariff section of his budget 
changes, the Minister also took occasion 
to give some further particulars of the 
Government's views on commercial pol- 
icy. He proposed to make agricultural 
implements and machinery, including 
cream separators and parts (tariff item 
409 and subsections) free of both cus- 
toms duty and war exchange tax from 
any source. Again, he said the change 
would not result in increased imports, 
because of the existence of allocations on 
these goods in the United States, but 
costs to farmers would be reduced. 

In that general connection he re- 
minded his hearers that for the present 
the tariff was now, in wartime, without 
any great influence on the scope and 
direction of external trade. Scarcity 
of supplies, agreed allocations, bulk pur- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Drought-Caused Migration 


Brings Economic Changes 


Brazilian Movement Toward Amazon Has Significant Angles 


HE YEAR 1941 is memorable in 

northern Brazil for two reasons. 
One is the severe drought which left a 
trail of scorched earth, ruined farmers, 
and hungry families. The other reason 
is the impact of global war upon this vast 
area, With its “bulge” jutting into the 
Atlantic toward Africa, its tropical for- 
ests holding big potential supplies of 
rubber, vegetable oils, and other war- 
essential commodities. 

From a military standpoint, the Bra- 
zilian “bulge” was one of the most im- 
portant strategic areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. Northern Brazil offered, 
moreover, the best overland route for air 
traffic bound to the fighting fronts of 
northern Africa, the Mediterranean, 
Asia. Economically, this relatively un- 
developed area, two-thirds the size of 
the United States, increased in impor- 
tance to the United Nations as the loss 
of tropical-grown supplies outside the 
Western Hemisphere turned attention to 
Latin American sources of rubber, vege- 
table oils, fibers. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor, bringing 
war to the gates of the Americas, had 
momentous repercussions in northern 
Brazil, as well as the United States. 
There followed the most exciting period 
that northern Brazil had experienced 
since the collapse of the Amazon rubber 
boom after the First World War. World 
War II brought to northern Brazil a 
tremendous boom in air traffic, alonz 
with a new impulse to the development of 
its latent resources. 


Drought—and Economics 


Between the war-stimulated economic 
development and the drought there was 
direct connection. The drought centered 
in the State of Ceara, close to the outer- 
most reaches of the “bulge,” contrasting 
with the heavy tropical forest rainfall of 
the Amazon River Valley. Many farmers 
in Ceara, vainly waiting for rain, looked 
to the Amazon country. The sprawling 
Amazon region is one of the greatest 
areas of tropical forest in the world. It 
is thinly inhabited for the most part. 
Transportation to the few towns and 
cities along the rivers is relatively slow 
travel by river boat, although the ex- 
tension of air transport has brought fast 
connections with the outside world to 
such Amazon centers as Belem, at the 
mouth; Manaos, a thousand miles up- 
stream from the Atlantic, and Iquitos, 
Peru, more than 2,000 miles inland. The 


By Hyman ZuckerMan, Health and 
Sanitation Division, Office of the 


Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 


Amazon country is nature in the raw, un- 
touched by civilization, save in a few 
spots. It is right up against the Equator. 
But at least the Amazon country has 
what Ceara did not have—rain. 

Moreover, the Amazon country has 
wild rubber trees, uncounted millions of 
them. It has countless millions of other 
trees which yield valuable nuts and hard- 
woods. It has possibilities for the pro- 
duction of tropical-grown fibers, such as 
jute. Because of these potentials, the 
Amazon country after Pearl Harbor took 
on enhanced economic importance, both 
for Brazil and for the United Nations. 
The United Nations, in the Far East, had 
lost major sources of rubber, fibers, ma- 
hogany, vegetable oils. The Amazon, to- 
gether with other areas of Latin Amer- 
ica, was the most promising source for 
replacement of these lost supplies. The 
catch was: what the Amazon lacked for 
this urgently needed development— 
transportation, manpower, food, health, 
and sanitation services. 


Migrants Urgently Needed 


In this situation, the Amazon country 
obviously had need of migrants who were 
shaking the dust of drought-hit Ceara 
and adjacent areas to find more attrac- 
tive territory. For green landscape alone, 
nothing could beat the Amazon and its 
great sweep of tropical forest. But it 
takes a devastating drought, such as 
baked the “bulge” area in 1941, to make 
the Ceara people think of the Amazon as 
greener pasture. In the 57,000 square 
miles of the State of Ceara live more than 
2,000,000 people. The huge State of 
Amazonas had a population slightly in 
excess of 450,000, according to the 1940 
census, in an area of 705,000 square miles, 
nearly three times the size of Texas. 
These statistics sum up the manpower 
problem which linked drought in Ceara 
with economic development in the Ama- 
zon country after Pearl Harbor. 

The forests were not the sole reason for 
the increased demand for labor. Along 
the coast, running north from Fortaleza, 
capital of Ceara, were stop-over points 
on the air route across the South Atlantic 
by way of the Brazilian “bulge.” Belem, 
gateway to the Amazon country, needed 
additional labor for malaria-control 
works, for building construction. The 
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Newly constructed kitchen and dining-room, at Tapana camp for migrant workers. 
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Families of Brazilian migrant workers in the “trek to the Amazon.” 


population of northern Brazil had grown 
with the influx of thousands of military 

’ personnel, American and Brazilian. De- 
fense activity generated demand for 
civilian workers. 

So the stage was set for one of the 
many migrations put in motion by global 
war—the trek to the Amazon. Gathering 
momentum in 1942 and 1943, it continued 
in 1944. By mid-1944, some 26,000 work- 
ers and their families had migrated along 
well-defined migration routes to such 
centers as Belem and Manaos for redis- 
tribution to labor-shortage points. 

Migration to the Amazon from 
drought-stricken areas is not a new story 
in Brazil. It has happened before. What 
is unusual about the latest migration is 
the organization which went into the 
care of migrants, for protection against 
disease, hunger, the elements. The old 
migrations into the Amazon, when Ama- 
zon rubber was king of the market, was 
much like a gold rush, with every man for 
himself, on his own, except for what secu- 
rity and protection he could get by team- 
ing up with his friends and’ his fellow 
workers or migrants. Matched against 
the Amazon and its formidable jungles, 
man indeed had a struggle to survive 
disease, hunger, and heat. 


Long-Range Aspirations 


Stories of these hardships survived the 
heydey of Amazon rubber to complicate 
the manpower problem in the develop- 
ment of Amazon resources in recent 
years. Brazil has long-range aspirations 
for the economic future of the Amazon 
country. These plans include the settle- 
ment of colonists who will become self- 
sustaining and contribute to the expan- 
sion of production for local use and for 
trade with the outside world. 

The tropical products of northern 
Brazil, from cocoa to rubber and vege- 


table oils, particularly complement the 
United States market. Development of 
the vast Amazon Basin and adjacent 
areas, therefore, has significance for 
inter-American trade. Urgent wartime 
need for the tropical products of north- 
ern Brazil draws attention to the com- 
mercial possibilities of this undeveloped 
region. 

There are two streams of migration in 
the current phase—the long-range move- 
ment of colonists into the Amazon by 
Brazil’s National Department of Immi- 
gration and the emergency movement of 
workers into the Amazon to gather rub- 
ber and for wartime defense works. 
These streams merged to become after 
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Pearl Harbor the largest migration into 
the Amazon in years. Although many of 
the emergency migrants may not remain, 
the over-all effects of the wartime speeqd- 
ing of the movement doubtless will con- 
tribute to the long-range development of 
the huge Amazon country. 

Brazil, in tackling this development 
job, understands thoroughly the tre. 
mendous obstacles. Even if adequate 
transportation were available, large con- 
tingents of colonists could not be trans- 
planted hurriedly into the primitive 
Amazon country. In the long run, the 
realization in greater measure of the eco- 
nomic promise of the Amazon, and aq- 
jacent undeveloped regions, will require 
years of preparation in the improvement 
of food supplies and health and sanita- 
tion services, aside from the extension of 
transportation facilities. But Brazil, 
with the cooperation of the United States, 
has accelerated this work for wartime 
requirements. 


Ceara’s Role 


Drought-hit Ceara has _ furnished 
many of the additional migrants who 
have moved north to Belem, then up the 
Amazon and its tributaries to rubber- 
producing points, as well as additional 
workers for the building of air bases, 
for malaria-control works, and similar 
wartime construction projects. Workers 
also were recruited from many places 
outside the State of Ceara. 

However, manpower is the basic need 
in other sections of Brazil which are un- 
dergoing faster development, especially 
in the farming and industrial areas of 
southern Brazil. Southern Brazil, for 
instance, has one of the fastest-growing 
industrial centers in the Western Hem- 
isphere, Sao Paulo. Thus it was diffi- 
cult to recruit quickly additional labor 
for the Amazon, despite the attractions 
of migration camps, free transportation, 
medical care, and food. 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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In an infirmary for workers Amazon-bound 
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Aviation in Paraguay 


ARAGUAY was the last of the coun- 

tries of the Western Hemisphere to 
be served by the inter-American net- 
work of airlines. This nation, though it 
has no land bordering upon the sea, is 
divided into two somewhat distinct parts 
by the broad waters of the Rio Paraguay, 
and is almost completely encircled by 
rivers which for centuries have carried 
the country’s commerce. Westward from 
the Rio Paraguay is a narrow forest belt 
which stretches away to grassy plains 
cut by sprawling rivers which make an 
intricate pattern as they lose themselves 
in the mysterious swamps and green for- 
ests of the Gran Chaco or El Chaco 
Boreal. In the eastern section are the 
tropical or subtropical forests, low grass- 
lands, and a plateau that varies from 
1.000 to 2,000 feet in elevation. 


Railway Service Limited 


Utilizing as it has the natural avenues 
of travel provided by its rivers, Paraguay, 
with a million inhabitants (the smallest 
population of any of the South American 
republics) and an area of 177,000 square 
miles, or about twice the size of Great 
Britain, has but 300 miles of public rail- 
ways, 455 miles of private industrial rail 
lines, and 3,760 miles of roads. 

Paraguay does not lack for interna- 
tional air connections, as it is well served 
by flying boats and land planes of five 
air lines of its American neighbors. 
These lines connect with the aerial trade 
routes which serve the Western Hemi- 
sphere and reach Europe via trans- 
Atlantic air services. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


Surface travel between Paraguay and 
the capitals of the three contiguous na- 
tions—Argentina on the east, west, and 
south, Brazil on the north and east, and 
Bolivia on the west and north—has been 
a time-consuming journey throughout 
the years, but in this air age travel time 
can be cut to a matter of hours. 

For example, travel by water from 
Buenos Aires to Asuncion requires 176 
hours; the international train between 
these points reduces the time to 56 hours; 
and airways require but 4 hours. Sur- 
face travel between Rio de Janeiro and 
Asuncion is a steamer trip by sea to 
Buenos Aires and up the rivers, or to 
Puerto Esperanza, Brazil, by rail and 
down the Rio Paraguay. Scheduled air 
travel time between the two capitals is 
approximately 6 hours. 

No direct railroad or highways connect 
Asuncion and La Paz, Bolivia. To make 
this connection, one must journey by rail 
to Buenos Aires from La Paz, which re- 
quires 78 hours, after which the traveler 
may complete the journey either by 
steamer up the rivers to Asuncion, or by 
rail to Posadas and crossing by ferry to 


By Mary B. MacKrity, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Encarnacion, and thence by rail to Asun- 
cion—a distance of more than 3,000 
miles. The flight by air is over a 1,428- 
mile airway route. 


Comprehensive Air Links 


The Republic’s air service is provided 
by the international operations of Pan 
American Airways, Inc. (PAA) and 
Panair do Brasil (affiliate of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways), said to be the longest 
domestic airline in the world; the Correio 
Aereo Nacional (CAN) of Brazil; and the 
two Argentine lines, Corporaci6n Sud- 
americana de Servicos Aereas, S. A. (Cor- 
poracion); and Linea Aerea Nord Este 
(LANE). A weekly domestic air-mail 
service was inaugurated by the Para- 
guayan Air Force on April 6, 1944, from 
Asuncion to Concepcion and Puerto 
Casado on the Rio Paraguay, and out 
into the Chaco region to Fortin Lopez de 
Filippis and Fortin General Diaz. 

Control over aviation activities is 
under the Direction General of Aeronau- 
tics, a dependency of the Ministry of 
War and Navy. As yet there are no fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of either 
engines or aircraft. Cutting the cere- 
monial ribbon which stretched across a 
new runway, at Asuncion’s airport, Pres- 


ident General Higinio Morinigo M., on 
April 4, 1944, officially declared the newly 
enlarged airport in operation for its in- 
ternational traffic. Facilities for night 
landing have been installed. 


Arteries of Trade 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 


The Rio Paraguay, the Republic’s most 
important artery of trade, rises in Brazil, 
skirts along the Bolivian border, flows 
through Paraguay and for 200 miles di- 
vides it from Argentina, and then merges 
with the Rio Parana and the River Plate 
to provide travel to the South Atlantic. 
This mighty waterway traverses the con- 
tinent for some 1,500 miles, and is nay- 
igable most of its length. 

Steamship services are maintained 
from Buenos Aires and Montevideo to 
Asuncion, and regular river steamers 
continue north to Corumba, Brazil, on 
to Puerto Suarez, Bolivia, and to Cuyaba, 
capital of the State of Matto Grosso, 
Brazil. It is estimated that river traffic 
between Asuncion and ports of Argentina 
and Uruguay during normal times totals 
from 300,000 to 350,000 tons per year. 
There is also regular steamship service 
along the Upper Parana, which forms 
Paraguay’s southeastern boundary with 
Argentina for 400 miles, to the falls of 
Iguassu, one of the world’s scenic, ma- 
jestic spectacles, sharing its beauty in- 
ternationally with Paraguay, Argentina, 
and Brazil. 





Courtesy Pan American Union 
Plaza Constitucion in Paraguay’s capital. 
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The Rio Pilcomayo separates the 
Paraguayan and the Argentine Chaco, 
flows into the Rio Paraguay near Asun- 
cion, and is navigable at each end, but 
loses itself in the swamps in its middle 
course. In the northeast the Rio Apa is 
a natural boundary between Brazil and 
Paraguay. 


TRANSPORTATION BY RAIL 


A railway serves the southeastern sec- 
tion of Paraguay where the greater por- 
tion of the population is clustered. This 
railway, the Paraguay Central, one of 
the oldest railway lines in South Amer- 
ica (1854), runs diagonally from Asun- 
cion to its terminus at Encarnacion on 
the Rio Parana. Here a train ferry 
crosses to Posadas, Argentina, and sup- 
plies connection with the Argentine rail- 
ways. There are no direct rail or high- 
way connections between Paraguay and 
Bolivia. 

A branch from the main trunk line of 
the Paraguay Central Railway operates 
from Abai eastward, to carry wood, lum- 
ber, and forest products for loading on 
steamers plying the Rio Paraguay. The 
only public-service railway, aside from 
the Paraguay Central, is a privately 
owned line which operates between Con- 
cepcion and Horqueta, a distance of 33 
miles. Concepcion is head of naviga- 
tion for large river steamers and the 
point around which center the cattle, 
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timber, yerba-maté, flour, and sawmill 
industries. 

Above Asuncion, industrial railway 
lines operate eastward from the ports of 
Tebicuary, Puerto Ibapobo, and Concep- 
cion; above Concepcion, the railways run 
westward into the Chaco where clusters 
of population are located. Primitive 
trails wind through the forests, and ox- 
carts, horses, and human carriers supple- 
ment flat-bottomed canoes to bring to 
the railways which serve the ports of 
Pinasco, Casado, Sastre, and Guarani, 
forest products for shipment on the 
broad waters of the Rio Paraguay. 


HIGHWAY ‘TRANSPORTATION 


Until recently, no all-weather roads 
existed in Paraguay. A highway has 
been constructed from Asuncion to Cor- 
onel Oviedo and on to Villarrica, second 
largest city in the nation and a collecting 
center for many agricultural products. 
This highway—Carretera Mariscal Esti- 
garribia—is the Paraguayan section of 
the Pan American Highway, which high- 
way also is to come up from the south as 
far as Puerto Pilcomayo, opposite 
Asuncion. 


Chief Distributing Center 


Asuncion, some 1,000 miles from the 
South Atlantic, with one-tenth of the 
entire population of the Republic, is one 
of the busy port cities in South America. 


PARAGUAY 
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It is the assembling and distributing 
center for most of Paraguay’s commerce 
and is well served by air, water, rail, ang 
highways. Located on the east bank of 
the Rio Paraguay, it is accessible to 
steamers which pass north and south 
to reach neighboring republics. The air. 
port facilities for Asuncion are located 7 
miles east of the city. 


Industrial Picture 


Paraguay’s industries include those as. 
sociated with agriculture, stock raising, 
forestry, and mineral resources. Yerba 
maté, a pungent tea beverage introduceg 
to the Spaniards by the Guarani Indians 
who called it “coa,” is indigenous to this 
area, and is a favorite drink of Latin 
Americans. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
oranges are other important products. 
Paraguay is one of the world’s chief 
sources of quebracho extract, used in the 
leather industries. It is also the source 
of 70 percent of the world’s supply of 
petitgrain, an oil distilled from the wild 
bitter orange leaves and used as a basis 
for flavoring and perfumes. The timber, 
aside from the quebracho, includes soft- 
woods and dyewoods. Livestock raising 
is a very important enterprise and is 
organized on a commercial basis: re- 
portedly there are 4,000,000 head of live- 
stock on the ranges, and salted hides and 
beef products are important exports, 

Iron, manganese, and copper deposits 
are a part of the mineral wealth, also 
quartz, marble, and graphite. Limestone 
is being worked to some extent. The 
making of fine laces is an important 
home industry. Air cargoes. consist 
mainly of quebracho extract, petitgrain 
oil, and cattle hides. 


Air Travel Increasing 

The popularity of air travel, especially 
with regard to the time element, is in- 
creasing in Paraguay, and reservations 
are always at a premium. It is reported 
that a much larger number of passengers 
would be traveling by air if services were 
available 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 


Pan American Airways, Inc., operates 
a round trip between Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires via Asuncion. The entire 
one-way trip from Miami (Florida) us- 
ing the Brazilian cut-off through Bar- 
reiras to Rio de Janeiro can be made in 
3'5 days. 

The plane leaves Santos Dumont Air- 
port at Rio de Janeiro on the 949-mile 
route to Asuncion, stops at Sao Paulo, 
and continues, over miles of coffee plan- 
tations, on its way to Curitiba. The 
flight proceeds over forested areas, 
rivers, and the Iguassu Falls, which are 
higher, wider, and more spectacular than 
the Niagara Falls of North America. 
After a stop at Foz do Iguassu (Brazil), 
the plane continues on to Asuncion, re- 
quiring 1 hour. The airport of Asun- 
cion is but a few minutes from the center 
of the city and supplies facilities for all 
air traffic. From Asuncion, the plane 
continues south to Buenos Aires, @ dis- 
tance of 651 miles. The return flight 
is made 4 days later, over the same route. 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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Argentina and Its Tariff— 


Part I: Historical Development (up to the Year 1930) 


How Did the Argentine Tariff Begin? 
When Were the Periods of Big Tariff Revisions? 
How Did They Affect United States Goods? 


N THE HISTORICAL FILES of the 
American Republics Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce there rests a 
faded brown envelope, on which is writ- 
ten “ARGENTINA—TARIFF of 1876 (In 
manuscript).” The envelope is of rela- 
tively recent date, and is not the one used 
originally to carry its contents. If you 
open the envelope you find inside a 12- 
page manuscript (in the real sense of the 
word), written in longhand in a bold 
flourishing style, of which the title is: 

“ARGENTINE REPUBLIC — Customs 
Tariff Law. Buenos-Ayres, October 21st, 
1876.” It is written on beautiful paper, 
embossed with the mark E. H. Owen, and 
hand-stapled; the top and bottom pages 
have faded to a rich brown color, and it 
iscrumbling away where folded. On the 
rare occasions when this museum piece 
isremoved from its envelope, proper care 
and due reverence are of course observed. 

This document was written at the 
American Legation at Buenos Aires, dur- 
ing the Argentine Presidency of Nicolas 
Avellaneda, while Thomas O. Osborn was 
American Minister to Argentina. It was 
in that year that the typewriter was first 
exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition. The document bears no 
signature but was undoubtedly written 
by a Legation or Consular official, and 
may even have been written in a stand- 
ing position at one of those high and 
narrow wall desks still to be found in 
some London waterfront shipping offices 
and in certain parts of France. 

The 1876 Argentine tariff states that 
“all merchandise from foreign parts will 
pay on its importation for purposes of 
consumption, a tax of 25 percent ad 
valorem.”” Then it goes on to set up spe- 
cial classes of merchandise which are 
dutiable at other rates, such for example 
as alcohol, wax matches, starch, at 35 
percent ad valorem; pine wood, coal (ex- 
cept for manufacturing gas), carts, at 15 
percent ad valorem; jewelry and instru- 
ments or utensils with handles or orna- 
ments of gold or silver that increase their 
value one-third, at 10 percent ad va- 
lorem; stoves, fencing and _ telegraph 
wire, unbound books, at 5 percent ad va- 
lorem; unset precious stones, at 3 percent 
ad valorem; and finally, animals for 
breeding and domestic purposes, articles 
for use in religious services, fresh fruit, 
and other items, free of duty. 

The law also provided for export duties 
of 6 percent ad valorem on horns, horn- 
tips and claws, horsehair, leather, animal 
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By A. J. Porrter, American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


fat and other animal products. Other 
exports were exempt from export duty. 
The export duty was assessed on the 
market price at the time of shipment. 


Historical Material Available ' 


While this document is decidedly wor- 
thy of the attention and respect ac- 
corded to it, by no means does it 
represent the beginning of the Argentine 
customs tariff nor the earliest informa- 
tion on that subject to be found in the 
records of the Department of Commerce. 
For the earliest tariff law of the Spanish 
Viceroyalty of Buenos-Ayres, we must go 
back almost 100 years earlier, to 1778, 
when the King of Spain charged Don 
Manuel Ignacio Fernandez, of “His Ma- 
jesty’s Council,” whose full title was “In- 
tendant of the Royal Trades, and of all 
the Branches of the Royal Treasury of 
the Viceroyalty of Buenos-Ayres, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Under-Delegate for 
the Royal Tobacco Revenues in the 
Provinces of his Domain,” to draw up 
regulations for the Customs of Buenos- 
Ayres. 

Don Manuel proceeded to do this, and 
issued the first customs ordinances under 
date of February 15, 1779. They were 
divided into seven chapters and hun- 
dreds of articles. Not only are the char- 
acteristics of complexity of the present 
Argentine tariff system clearly traceable 
to Don Manuel’s ordinances, but it is 
most remarkable that the first customs 
law contains most of the fundamental 
principles on which the present Argen- 
tine tariff structure is based. Despite 
the 165 years elapsed since the first cus- 
toms ordinances appeared, and the many 
revisions since, the original ones would 
still be perfectly applicable today, in 
their broad, general principles. 

Based on a royal decree of the King 
of Spain Don Carlos, dated February 2, 
1778, Don Manuel prescribes in article 
6 of chapter 2 that “goods and effects 


' Based largely on “Origenes y Evolucién de 
la Aduana de la Capital,” published in the 
Boletin de la Direcci6n General de Aduanas, 
Buenos Aires; Vol. I, No. 1, January 1938, 
et seq. 


arriving on the mail ships of His Majesty 
will pay 3 percent if they are Spanish 
merchandise and 7 percent if they are 
foreign merchandise.” There we have 
an early application of Empire prefer- 
ence. 

But it is in chapter 5 that Don Manuel 
really becomes technical and sets an 
example of legal complications not often 
surpassed since that time. It is there 
too, that he created the system of fixed 
official customs valuations still in use to- 
day, when he specified that the duty of 
3 percent applicable to goods from Spain 
and the islands of Mallorca and the 
Canary islands, would “be assessed on 
the value or price at which they are 
evaluated by the Customs Appraisor, be- 
ing those current in the country, and 
serving for both Buenos-Ayres and Mon- 
tevideo because the prices of the goods 
are equal.” Goods from foreign coun- 
tries are to be assessed 7 percent on valu- 
ations arrived at in the same way. Ex- 
ports, too, come in for their share of tax- 
ation, since the ordinances of Don Man- 
uel provide a tax of 3 percent on mer- 
chandise leaving Buenos-Ayres or Mon- 
tevideo for Peru and Chile. 

Ocher special conditions are provided 
for, as the ordinances specify that goods 
sent to the Provinces of Paraguay will 
have their valuation increased by 15 
percent, except mules, for which the 
valuation must be increased by 50 per- 
cent. We have there the principle of 
effecting an increase of customs charges 
by increasing the official valuation with- 
out touching the actual rate of duty 
which can be changed only by legislation. 


Spanish-Kingdom Protection 


While it would seem futile to try to 
read into that early tariff any motive 
other than revenue, insofar as the Span- 
ish Viceroyalty was concerned, the ques- 
tion of protection for Spanish industries 
was already receiving attention, as indi- 
cated by a royal decree dated July 14, 
1778, signed by “Don Carlos, by the Grace 
of God, King of Castille, Leon, Aragon, 
the two Sicilies, Jerusalem, Navarre, 
Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, Mal- 
lorca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordoba, Corsica, 
Murcia, Jaen, the Olgarves, Algeciras, 
Gibraltar, the Canary Islands, the East 
and West Indies, the Islands and Main- 
lands of the Ocean Sea, Archduke of 
Austria, Duke of Burgundy, Duke of 
Brabant and Milan, Count of Alpsburg, 
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Count of Flanders, Count of Tyrol, Count 
of Barcelona, Lord of Biscay, Lord of 
Molina, etc.” 

In the preamble to his decree Don 
Carlos states that the Economic Society 
of Madrid has brought to his attention 
the fact that the Patriotic Schools for 
teaching the spinning of wool, linen, 
hemp, and cotton, and the subsidies 
granted for stimulating the textile in- 
dustry, are not sufficient, and that it is 
necessary to take one more step in order 
to assure that the girls and poor women, 
and the “shameful ones”, find an occu- 
pation and relief in their necessities. 
The decree, pointing out that certain 
articles of clothing are being imported 
from countries which are able to under- 
sell Spanish products because they use 
more and better machinery, prohibits 
the importation of night-caps, gloves, 
stockings, bands and other small manu- 
factures of linen, hemp, wool and cot- 
ton, headdresses of all other kinds, and 
other related articles, in the entire ter- 
ritory of the Kingdom. This measure, 
says the decree, is to promote national 
industry, help the poor, and drive out 
laziness. 


Don Cristobal’s Customs Code™ 


On June 22, 1942, the memory of still 
another famous Don in Argentine his- 
tory—customs history, that is—was rev- 
erently recalled to memory. For it was 
50 years since the death, on June 22, 
1892, of Don Cristobal Aguirre, the au- 
thor of the first Argentine customs code, 
which is still in official use today. 

Don Cristobal was born in 1819 and 
entered the customs service in 1844. In 
1852 he was designated by General Ur- 
quiza, then Provisional Director of the 
Argentine Confederation, to organize a 
customs service for Argentine river ports, 
to be based on the island of Martin Gar- 
cia. However, the revolution of Sep- 
tember 11, 1852, caused the postponement 
of this development. In 1865 he was ap- 
pointed Administrator of Revenue. Dur- 
ing the exercise of this office he was 
charged with drawing up a customs code, 
as the existing regulations were obsoles- 
cent, deficient, and badly in need of re- 
form. In the astonishingly short time of 
one year, he drew up the Argentine cus- 
toms code, consisting of 1,079 articles, 
which is still in force today. Needless to 
say, it has been modified in detail to meet 
changes brought about by time, inven- 
tions, and constant progress; but, in the 
main, the customs procedure which Don 
Cristobal established in his customs code 
remains applicable to this day. 

In 1887 Don Cristobal was retired by a 
special act of the Argentine Congress, 
with full salary, after 43 years of public 
service. His name is still the first name 
appearing as author of the Argentine cus- 
toms code in.daily use in the American 
Republics Unit of the Department of 
Commerce, an inspiration to all who 
consult that venerable volume. 


? From “En El Cincuentenario de la Muerte 
de D. Cristobal Aguirre,” by Ricardo E. Po- 
desta, Jefe del Archivo, Biblioteca y Fichero 
de la Direccién General de Aduanas, Buenos 
Aires. 
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Old customhouse at Rosario, Argentina, begun in 1872 (later demolished to make way for a 


fine modern structure) 


Privileges for Railroads 


Prior to the customs law of 1876, the 
Argentine railroads had been granted 
certain fiscal privileges, including au- 
thority given the Executive Power in 
article 54 of the law regulating the na- 
tional railroads, promulgated on Sep- 
tember 16, 1872, to specify the products 
that might be imported duty-free by the 
railroad companies. On December 6, 
1876, a commission was appointed to 
draw up a list of the materials which 
should be exempt from import duty 
when imported by the railroads. This 
list was given official sanction by a de- 
cree of June 25, 1877. The list included 
iron and steel track and accessories; 
iron and steel for works of art, buildings, 
locomotives, coaches, cars, and other 
rolling stock; telegraph equipment; and 
some 210 additional specific items rang- 
ing from acids of various kinds to Zinc. 
The principle of duty-free entry of 
equipment for railroads was perpetuated 
in the Mitre Railway Concessions Law 
of October 1, 1907, and to this day the 
duty-free list of railroad material, now 
grown to some 470 specific items, remains 
a firm tenet of the Argentine tariff 
policy. 


Tariff Revision of 1900 


In 1900 the yearly revision of the tariff 
law was abandoned with the enactment 
of law No. 3890 of January 4, 1900. This 
law was much more elaborate, extensive, 
and detailed than the previous annual 
tariff laws. The element of protection 
of national industries was considerably 
broadened, as may be seen from the fact 
that the highest rate of duty applicable 
under the tariff, 50 percent of the official 
customs valuations, theretofore assessed 
only on firearms and their accessories, 
were made applicable to many other 


products, such, for example, as ready- 
made clothing, hats, luggage, and other 
leather manufactures, and _ footwear, 
Another tariff level heretofore unused, 
45 percent, was provided for hosiery of 
all kinds. 

Another group of articles, including 
(among others) cotton bags, borax, safes, 
tanned hides and skins, were declared 
dutiable at 40 percent ad valorem; and 
other groups of products were made du- 
tiable at lower rates ranging down to 5 
percent. Machinery in general, worth 
over 100 pesos, was removed from the 
duty-free list and assessed 10 percent ad 
valorem; specific types of machinery, in- 
cluding sewing machines, shearing ma- 
chines, agricultural machinery, typewrit- 
ers, Machines for making butter, were 
made dutiable at 5 percent ad valorem. 

The duty-free list, formerly pretty well 
limited to industrial machinery, livestock, 
and fresh fruit, fresh fish, and similar 
commodities, was expanded to include 
such things as cork, coal, coke, wooden 
or steel drums, wheat and corn flour, and 
books. 

It was in the 1900 tariff law that the 
principle of specific rates of duty* on 
foodstuffs, beverages, and certain other 
articles became firmly and permanently 
established as a part of the Argentine 
tariff policy. 

The 1900 customs law reduced the duty 
on Argentine exports from 6 percent to 
4 percent ad valorem and provided for 
a specific export duty of 5 gold pesos per 
1,000 kilograms on scrap iron. 


Penalty Duties Authorized 


It was also in the 1900 customs law 
that the Executive Power was first 
authorized to impose penalty duties— 


Rather than ad valorem rates assessed on 
fixed official customs valuation. 
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that is, to increase the import duty rates 
py 50 percent on dutiable goods and to 
assess duties of 15 percent on duty-free 
goods from countries which did not apply 
their minimum tariff to Argentine prod- 
ucts or otherwise imposed barriers to 
their importation. On the other hand 
the Executive Power was also authorized 
+o grant tariff reductions up to one-half 
of existing duty rates, on merchandise 
from countries which, in its opinion, of- 
fered equivalent advantages for Argen- 
tine products. This article (No. 69) of 
the Argentine tariff law of 1900 remains 
unchanged today, except for minor re- 
finements in text. It is today article 92 
of law 11281 as amended—the present 
tariff law. This is the provision which 
furnished the authority for Argentina’s 
trade agreement with the United States, 
signed on October 14, 1941, which was put 
in effect provisionally on November 15, 
1941, and definitively on January 8, 1943. 


Period of Limited Changes 


From 1905 to 1918 there were few major 
changes in the Argentine tariff law. On 
the whole the Argentine Government’s 
handling of its tariff policy resembles 
somewhat that of the United States, in 
that tariff changes are made rather in- 
frequently, but come in big doses when 
they do come. After 1905, the principal 
adjustments occurred in 1912 when bur- 
lap and burlap bags and binder twine 
were put on the duty-free list, and an 
export tax of 0.05 gold peso per kilogram 
was placed on new and used burlap bags. 
In 1915 the specific import duty on news- 
print in reams, bobbins, etc., was cut in 
half to 0.01 gold peso per kilogram; and 
white paper was reduced one-fourth to 
0.03 gold peso per kilogram. 

Law No. 10220 of February 21, 1917, 
which was to be in effect only during 1917, 
cut down the free list considerably and 
provided that the articles removed from 
the free list, including cork, livestock, 
sand and stone, sugarcane, ships and 
ships’ boilers, iron and steel drums, coke, 
stoves, dynamite and blasting powder, 
and other specified items be dutiable at 
5 percent ad valorem. The same law 
removed the duty from newsprint in 
reams or bobbins. 


Surtaxes Introduced 


Law No. 10221 of February 21, 1917, 
also made a number of important modi- 
fications in the customs law. It estab- 
lished firmly in Argentina the system of 
surtaxes, which were to be collected over 
and above the specified rates of duty, 
and which have become a permanent 
fixture in Argentina, as indeed they have 
in many other Latin American countries. 

Under Law No. 10221, all merchandise 
subject to ad valorem import duties 
ranging from 10 percent to 20 percent 
were to pay a surtax of 2 percent ad 
valorem; that which was subject to ad 
valorem duties exceeding 20 percent, was 
to pay an additional 5 percent ad va- 
lorem, making the surtax 7 percent ad 
valorem on these goods. There were ex- 
empted from these surtaxes sandals, ce- 
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ment, galvanized iron, flat glass,. cotton 
blankets, cotton handkerchiefs, cotton 
cloth, and a few other articles. 


Another important innovation came- 


only one week later when law No. 10229 
of February 28, 1917, specified that mer- 
chandise imported in the form of par- 
cels, including parcel-post shipments, 
would pay a surtax of 25 percent of the 
import duty. This law was to be in 
force until the end of 1917 only. This 
surtax applied only to furniture, hats, 
ceramics, and _ crystalware, © textiles, 
clothing, and miscellaneous other prod- 
ucts. No distinction was drawn between 
articles imported for individual use and 
those for commercial purposes. A de- 
cision interpreting this law directed that 
the surtax of 25 percent of the import 
duty be assessed only on the basic im- 
port duty, excluding the increase ef- 
fected by the additional duty of 2 per- 
cent or 7 percent established a week 
earlier, as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

However, law No. 10362 of February 26, 
1918, continued the parcel-post surtax 
during 1918 and specified that it be as- 
sessed on the official valuation of the 
merchandise instead of on the import 
duty, thereby considerably increasing its 
amount. In debate in the Argentine 
Congress it was brought out that parcel 
post had been abused by agents of busi- 
ness houses in Argentina and that the 
prevention of smuggling had been im- 
possible. This is the same parcel-post 
surtax which still applies today, though 
it has been modified so that now it ap- 
plies to all goods (except jewelry) sent by 
parcel post to consignees who are not 
regular licensed importers of the par- 
ticular commodity shipped. 


Steps Toward Revision 


Law No. 10362, though originally to be 
effective only during 1918, was very broad 
in scope, and was the first step leading 
to the over-all tariff revision actually ef- 
fected by customs law No. 11281 of 1923, 
which is still the basic Argentine tariff 
law; the second step was law No. 11022 
of July 6, 1920—the provisions of both 
of which were either repealed or replaced 
by the provisions of the general tariff 
revision of 1923. In addition to con- 
tinuing in effect the parcel-post surtax, 
law No. 10362 extended the temporary 
duty of 5 percent ad valorem imposed in 
1917 on many groups of products which 
had been duty-free, and added livestock, 
mowing machines and binders, and other 
commodities, to the list of goods exempt 
from this duty. Common newsprint 
paper was kept on the duty-free list. 
Wheat, corn, wheat and corn flour, and 
potatoes, placed on the free list in 1913, 
had been made dutiable again in 1917. 

But in 1918, these products were re- 
stored to the Argentine duty-free list, 
apparently in order to secure their duty- 
free admission into the United States 
under the provisions for reciprocity es- 
tablished by paragraphs 581 and 644 of 
the so-called Underwood tariff of the 
United States. These two paragraphs 
permitted the duty-free importation of 
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“potatoes, and potatoes dried, desiccated, 
or otherwise prepared, not specially pro- 
vided for” and of “wheat, wheat flour, 
semolina, and other wheat products not 
specially provided for,” provided that 
potatoes shall be subject to a duty of 10 
percent ad valorem, and that wheat shall 
be subject to a duty of 10 cents per 
bushel, that wheat flour shall be subject 
to a duty of 45 cents per barrel of 196 
pounds, and semolina and other products 
of wheat, not specially provided for in 
this section, 10 percent ad valorem, when 
imported directly or indirectly from a 
country, dependency, or other subdivi- 
sion of government which imposes a duty 
on such articles imported from the 
United States. Argentina thus sought 
to assure itself a duty-free market in 
the United States for some of its major 
agricultural export products at very 
little cost. 

The surtaxes of 2 percent and 7 per- 
cent of the value, depending on the 
height of the basic duty, were continued 
in force with the exception of a list of 
tradesmen’s tools, pine lumber, rice, cod- 
fish, and other foodstuffs which were 
specifically exempt from the surtax. 
Other tariff changes made by law No. 
10362 were the application of a duty of 
only 5 percent in substitution for higher 
rates ranging from 12 percent to 32 per- 
cent on rice, common cotton and woolen 
thread, and copper sulphate. The im- 
port duty was reduced on galvanized 
iron, washing machines, and other ar- 
ticles. On the other hand, higher rates 
of duty were placed on sewing machines, 
carpets, and silk fabrics. 

Of greater importance to United 
States trade, at the time, were the in- 
creased duties placed on footwear and 
on automobiles. In some cases the duty 
on men’s shoes was increased to $1.89 
per pair, and on women’s shoes to $1.66 
per pair, or double the previous rates. 
These increased duties on shoes had been 
strongly urged by local shoe manufac- 
turers, some going even so far as to argue 
that steps should be taken to prevent the 
exportation of hides and leather from 
Argentina for manufacture abroad— 
which later returned to Argentina in the 
form of footwear, to the detriment of the 
local shoe industry. 

By an obscure provision of the law 
complete automobiles and repair parts 
and accessories therefor were removed 
from the list of goods dutiable at 10 per- 
cent of the valuation as provided for in 
law No. 4933 of December 20, 1905. This 
automatically put automobiles in the 
general category of the import tariff 
dutiable at 25 percent, plus the surtax 
of 7 percent, representing a total in- 
crease of 167 percent of the former 
duties. This provision, evidently one 
aimed at greater revenue, had not been 
contained in earlier drafts of the law, 
and no intimation had been received 
that an increase of the duty on automo- 
biles was even contemplated. Another 
innovation of the 1918 law was the pro- 
vision that merchandise dutiable on 
legal weight, when imported loose with- 
in a single container, would have its 
official valuation increased by 10 per- 
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cent; ‘ and failure to indicate on the im- 
port declaration the omission of the 
usual packing would be subject to a pen- 
alty of confiscation or double duties. 
This provision remains in force today, 
and has been the source of many customs 
difficulties ever since it was introduced 
in 1918, together with other provisions 
establishing penalties for improper cus- 
toms declarations and other irregulari- 
ties. 

The second important tariff shake-up 
which preceded the general revision of 
1923 was effected by law No. 11022 of 
July 6, 1920, which made a sweeping in- 
crease of 20 percent in nearly all the of- 
ficial valuations used for duty purposes, 
thereby increasing the amount of duty 
correspondingly. The import duty on a 
number of articles was increased still 
more, by amounts ranging from 30 per- 
cent to many times the former duties. 
Among the products singled out for 
these exceptional duty increases were 
white lead, lead pipe, rubber hose and 
tubes; rubber tires, sheet lead, and other 
products. It was this law which estab- 
lished the basic rate of rubber and rub- 
ber goods in Argentina at 30 percent, as 
compared with the general tariff rate of 
25 percent, plus the customs surtax in 
both cases. This law, too, when passed, 
was to remain in effect only during 1920. 
It was, however, continued in force. 


1923—the Big Year 


The year 1923 was one of those years 
replete with tariff and revenue legisla- 
tion of every kind. The Argentine Con- 
gress had been working on a tariff-revi- 
sion bill for some time; there was urgent 
need for more revenue, and the custom- 
house was considered a fertile source of 
additional revenue. Argentine industry 
which had obtained a good start during 
World War I was agitating for protective 
tariffs; and, finally, it was generally felt 
that the fixed official customs valuations 
on which most of the Argentine rates of 
import duty were assessed and which 
had been revised in 1906, were now en- 
tirely out of line with current prices, 
despite the increase of 20 percent made 
in these customs valuations by law No. 
11022 of July 6, 1920, mentioned above. 

It was variously and correctly argued 
that the Argentine tariff system was 
equivalent to a specific tariff and that 
except for the 20 percent increase in 
1920, the rates had not been increased 
since 1906 when the official customs val- 
uations had last been revised and that, 
since the value of merchandise had in- 
creased in great proportions, the tariff 
had actually decreased proportionately 
in terms of ad valorem duties. 

The first of a series of revenue-pro- 
ducing legislation was law No. 11248 of 
October 19, 1923, still in force today, 
which revised the fees for warehousing 
and slingage. Then came law No. 11250 
of October 25, 1923, revising the con- 


* This penalty was removed on October 
13, 1943, for articles of iron or steel or of 
which iron or steel forms the chief com- 
ponent, included in the hardware schedule, 
and was reduced to 5 percent for goods in- 
cluded in the textile and clothing schedules, 
and articles predominantly of textile ma- 
terials included in the dry-goods schedule. 
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sular fees. This was followed by law 
No. 11244 of October 26, 1923, establish- 
ing new fees for sanitary visits to foreign 
ships entering Argentine harbors. On 
October 29, 1923, there was. signed law 
No. 11249, setting forth the fees to be 
collected for the use of winches, cranes, 
and for passing through port draw- 
bridges. Law No. 11247 of November 2, 
1923, was the next, and it established 
fees for the service of lighthouses and 
buoys. On the same day, law No. 11251, 
which revised the charges for the use of 
ports, wharves, and drydocks, was signed. 

These laws were followed by law No. 
11274 of November 8, 1923, which was 
practically a reenactment of an earlier 
law of 1918, establishing export duties 
on Argentina’s principal export prod- 
ucts. Law No. 11274 was to remain in 
effect until repealed 10 years later by 
the 1933 supplementary budget law. 
The eighth law passed in this series is 
the famous merchandise marking law, 
No. 11275, which requires Argentine 
manufactured products to be marked 
“Industria Argentina” ‘(Argentine In- 
dustry) and imported products to be 
marked to show the country of origin. 
The expression “Made in U. S. A.” had 
been ruled to meet the requirements of 
this law for United States products. 

This law and its many modifications 
were the cause of many difficulties to 
United States exporters, until the law 
was moderated by regulatory decrees 
and interpretations, and American ex- 
porters become better acquainted with 
its exact provisions. On November 12, 
1923, there was promulgated law No. 
11252, revising the internal taxes on to- 
bacco products, jewelry, matches, and 
playing cards. These taxes apply to 
both domestic and imported merchan- 
dise. 


The New Customs Law 


Finally, to top this avalanche of rev- 
enue legislation, customs law No. 11281, 
dated November 28, 1923, was promul- 
gated and became effective on December 
4, 1923. While the encouragement of 
certain national industries was appar- 
ently sought by the advance of duties on 
similar imported commodities, an in- 
crease in Federal revenue was the major 
consideration in this tariff revision. In 
fact, at the time this law was passed, it 
was estimated that it would bring in 
over 250,000,000 paper pesos additionally 
per year. 

The duty on goods subject to specific 
duty rates in the tariff, such as food- 
stuffs, beverages, and some others, were 
increased by one-fourth. In the case of 
goods which paid ad valorem rates on 
fixed official valuations, these valuations 
were increased by 60 percent over the 
basic valuations of 1906. In view of the 
fact that the valuations had already been 
increased by 20 percent in 1920 (by law 
No. 11022 of July 6, 1920), the new in- 
creased valuations actually represented 
increases of one-third over the valua- 
tions in effect since 1920. Merchandise 
not specified in the schedules of valua- 
tions continued to be dutiable at 25 per- 
cent, plus the surtax of 7 percent of the 
invoice value, c. i. f. Buenos Aires. The 
customs surtaxes established in 1917 
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were reenacted; namely, 2 percent of the 
valuation on goods, dutiable at 10 to 29 
percent, and 7 percent on goods dutiable 
at more than 20 percent. 

The list of articles subject to specific 
duties was enlarged, and important addi- 
tions were made to the duty-free list, 
Among these additions may be cited: 
machinery in general (i. e., not otherwise 
specified) and repair parts for same, in. 
cluding washing and sewing machines: 
motors for vehicles which travel under 
their own power; agricultural machin. 
ery, with or without motors; and tractor; 
and repair parts. 


Regulatory Dec Tee 


Immediately following the effective 
date of the new customs law there arose 
a large number of cases of difficulties jn. 
volving imported merchandise, due to dij- 
vergencies of interpretation of the many 
obscure points in the law itself. Some 
customs officials were themselves unable 
to answer many of the inquiries put to 
them by customhouse brokers. The gen- 
eral policy of the customs appraisers 
seemed to be to keep on the safe side 
by charging the highest amount of duty 
for which they could conceivably find an 
excuse. Importers suffering under such 
conditions paid duties in most cases, but 
under protest. 

As an example, the new law provided 
that the duty would be 50 percent on al] 
articles made of brass which were “not 
intended for industrial or scientific pur- 
poses.” This clause gave rise to innu- 
merable differences of opinion. The 
term “for industrial purposes” was in- 
terpreted by some customs officials as 
referring only to articles used in the 
mechanical industries, and small brass 
blouse fasteners, the modern equivalent 
of the old-fashioned hook and eye, were 
considered subject to the 50 percent duty. 
There were numerous instances of the 
same kind affecting other classes of mer- 
chandise. 

There was evidently too great an ele- 
ment of individual fancy and opinion in 
the customs classification of a large 
number of the country’s imports. This 
situation called for the issuance of a reg- 
ulatory decree to clarify the many un- 
certainties and obscure points of the cus- 
toms law. Such a measure was not long 
in coming. On February 18, 1924, there 
was signed the Decree Regulating Cus- 
toms Law No. 11281. It explained vari- 
ous items in the dutiable and free lists of 
the new tariff, and contained regulations 
to ensure that goods imported duty-free 
or at reduced rates of duty on condition 
that they be used for special purposes 
were actually used for these purposes and 
for no other. 

The decree also dealt with the duty- 
free importation of commercial travelers’ 
samples; the temporary importation of 
motor vehicles and bicycles and other 
articles by travelers; and similar mat- 
ters. But, most important of all, it es- 
tablished a procedure for settling dis- 
putes, of which so many were pending. 

| Nore.—Part II of this study of “Argentina 
and Its Tariff” will appear in next week's 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Part III con- 
cluding the series, will appear the week of 


* August 26.] 
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Briars of Britain 


LD PIPES have been recalled into 

active service in Britain. Veteran 
“smokestacks” of 35, and even 50 years 
ago, now appear in England’s fashion- 
able clubs. Other old-timers, mingling 
their aroma with the crisper fragrance 
of cigarettes and occasional cigars, lend 
mellowness to the atmosphere of over- 
crowded coffee shops and taverns. 


Old Pipes Being Repaired 


Pipe-repair shops are being inundated 
with what in pre-war years would have 
been considered “cast-offs,” and the proc- 
ess of restoring old favorites has become 
a booming business. In Scotland a cer- 
tain amount of trade is being done in 
second-hand pipes—those in poor con- 
dition are selling for between 9 pence 
and 2 shillings each, whereas prices for 
pipes with less apparent signs of wear 
are said to range from 2 shillings 6 
pence to 4 shillings 6 pence. 

Revival of old pipes has helped in some 
measure to maintain sales of pipe to- 
bacco. Nevertheless, tobacconists have 
reported drops of 20 to 30 percent in the 
sale of this commodity, while sales of 
cigarettes have soared to new heights. 

As yet, the “thin trickle” of heath root 
from Algeria has failed to have any no- 
ticeable effect in relieving the shortage 
of new pipes. With the present dearth 
of manpower, it is doubtful whether even 
a “rushing torrent” of raw materials 
could effectually swing into motion the 
great wheels of Britain’s pipe produc- 
tion which the war has slowed down 
practically to a standstill. 


Manufacture Greatly Reduced 


Between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 
pipes were sold annually in the British 
Isles in pre-war years—more than half 
the finished briar pipes imported by the 
United States having come from that 
country. ‘Total number of pipes im- 
ported by the United States in 1940 came 
toa little more than 1,000,000, with Great 
Britain supplying 650,000.) The wood 
now being sent to the British Isles from 
North Africa will be sufficient for only 
about 600,000 yearly—which is all the 
manufacturers can handle in their pres- 
ent under-staffed condition. 

One of Britain’s largest and most im- 
portant pipe factories has lost 37 of its 
40 experienced turners. With the 
greater proportion of workers untrained, 
production consequently has_ slowed 
down, and many pipes have been broken 
inthe making. The average tobacconist 
is gratified now if he can get an allot- 
Ment of 6 to 12 pipes, whereas orders 
formerly were placed for 5- and 10-gross 
lots. Some factories are working on spe- 
cial Government orders to keep the can- 
teens stocked with at least a few pipes. 
Manufacture of English briar pipes for 
home use amounted to some 1,500 gross 


By Cuartotre R. Bupp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


or more per week before 1939; now it is 
estimated at between 60 and 70 gross a 
week. 

Lack of rubber for mouthpieces, as well 
as labor shortages, presents a major dif- 
ficulty to the United Kingdom’s pipe 
manufacturers—the need to conserve 
rubber being so great that even the com- 
paratively small amount used in making 
the mouthpieces of briar pipes cannot be 
spared. A few pipes with wooden mouth- 
pieces are appearing in the stores. These 
are the two-piece type, however, not 
briars. Amber, which was formerly sup- 
plied by Germany, is practically non- 
existent. 


Sources of Raw Material 


Tree heath, the roots of which form 
the bruyére, or raw material from which 
briar pipes are made, grows most pro- 
fusely in the drought-ridden foothills of 
the Atlas Mountains which border on the 
southern Mediterranean, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, supplemented by Corsica, Spain, 
Italy, and Malta, for years furnished the 
raw materials for the world’s briar pipes. 

Some of the heath family is hardy in 
Britain, but there is no record of any ef- 
fort ever having been made to cultivate 
pipe heath there. In the milder districts 
of England the pipe heath has been 
known to grow wild, occasionally reach- 
ing a height of 10 feet, but such growths 
have always eventually been killed by 
frost. 

Before the root is “ripe” for digging, 
the tree heath must be at least 40 years 
old. This fact alone probably has pro- 
hibited any extensive cultivation of the 
tree. Even before the war cut off for a 
time the greater part of the supply, ex- 
perts feared that the number of old 
bruyére shrubs with roots suitable for 
pipes was dwindling rapidly. 

Hard, close-grained, and impervious to 
fire, the roots are able to survive in- 
tensely dry, hot summers; in their des- 
perate struggle for existence, some bru- 
yére roots have been known to split a 
rock, in their efforts to thrust their way 
into the hillsides. “Dead root’— that 
portion which has died in the earth and 
been seasoned there—is considered the 
best material for pipes. Roots from live 
shrubs have to pass through a long pe- 
riod of scientific seasoning. Apparatus 
for testing the humidity of the root is 
available to a few firms in England. 


Preparation for Market 


Cutting is highly specialized work. 
Only the hearts of the oldest clumps of 
roots are chosen for the highest-quality 
pipes; outer parts, which are less tough, 
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make pipes of secondary quality. Ar- 
ranging the cutting so as to get all the 
best blocks possible from a root is a fine 
art. Few flawless roots are found, and 
the finest craftsman, after turning out 
more than 100 bowls, may be able to offer 
less than a dozen “choice” pipes. 

Algeria, in past years, supplied the best 
root burls, which were sent from there 
to St. Claude, in eastern France. There 
they were turned into the proper shape 
for pipes. St. Claude, traditionally, is a 
town of wood turners, expert in handling 
hardwoods. It was famous in olden times 
for turning rosary beads. 


Supply Sources Cut Off 


For a time after part of France was 
occupied by the Nazis, St. Claude re- 
mained within the unoccupied area and 
continued to send pipes to all quarters 
of France, both occupied and unoccu- 
pied. Germany, too, acquiring a sudden 
taste for briars, became one of St. 
Claude’s best customers. Owing to war- 
time conditions, the root burrs are no 
longer sent to this picturesque French 
town for preparation for the world’s 
market. 

Practically no Algerian briar reached 
England between the summer of 1940, 
when communications were cut off with 
St. Claude, and the early autumn of 1943, 
when about 1,000 pipe blocks were re- 
ceived direct from Algeria. 

Almost simultaneously with the Nazi’s 
southward march—which finally brought 
St. Claude, with its coveted remaining 
stock of pipe blocks and briar root, into 
German-occupied territory—came the 
trek of the British First Army and the 
“Yanks” on the other side of the Medi- 
terranean. This resulted in releasing 
the crop of tree heath growing in the 
Atlas Mountains. Gradually, other 
sources of the precious bruyére fell to the 
Allied Forces—the Calabrian Province of 
Italy is expected to make a small contri- 
bution to the greatly depleted pipe 
supply. 


Malta's Pipe Production 


During the 3 years in which England 
was entirely cut off from its supply of 
Algerian briar, the small island of Malta 
was its chief source of briar-pipe supply. 
A factory on that island, with one of the 
largest briar-pipe works in Europe, car- 
ried on through the heaviest of the 
“blitz.” In the bombings which, during 
one period, came with almost hourly reg- 
ularity, all of the pipe-factory’s windows 
were repeatedly shattered and splintered, 
but always replaced. The sandstone 
walls were chipped and slashed, and at 
times the roofs were open to the sky and 
the interior exposed to falling weather, 
but in 24% years only one employee was 
killed and not a single day was lost. 

In the early part of the war, Maltese 
pipes were shipped to England by the 
Cape route. Later, similar pipes were 
sent to the Allied troops in North Africa. 
During manufacture or in transit not 
one pipe was lost or broken by enemy 
action. Some of the shipments, mainly 
finished pipe bowls, have taken 2 months 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Mexico 
(From the U.S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


Direct steamship service was reestab- 
lished between the United States and 
Mexico during July, and it is hoped that 
sailings will be continued, which will 
greatly relieve the heavy strain under 
which Mexico’s railway system has been 
operating for sometime past. 

Imports of hog lard into Mexico were 
placed under restriction on July 27, by a 
Treasury Circular directed to all Mexican 
Customs ports of entry by the Ministry 
of Finance and Public Credit. By the 
provisions of the circular, lard imports 
are restricted until further notice, 
whether shipped in tank cars, tank ships, 
or in other containers. 

Lard imports recently were given pre- 
ferred status in order to break down the 
exorbitant rise which had carried the 
price to levels beyond the reach of large 
sections of the populace. The heavy im- 
ports which succeeded the previous order 
exerted the necessary corrective influ- 
ence on the domestic market, and the 
new measure controlling further lard im- 
ports into Mexico is designed to stabilize 
the situation with respect to this com- 
modity. 

According to an announcement by the 
Mexican Confederation of Chambers of 
Commerce, Mexico soon will be provided 
with a large factory for the manufacture 
of locks and padlocks. The Ministry of 
Finance is reported to have already 
granted authorizations to import from 
the United States the necessary ma- 
chinery for the new plant. 

Following the drastic slump in mineral 
production in June, which resulted from 
the nation-wide strike of operatives dur- 
ing that month, there was an almost 
complete resumption of activities in the 
industry by the end of July. Output of 
ore and refined products was expected to 
attain practically pre-strike volume by 
August, with only one of the properties of 
major importance still shut down. The 
resumption of mining operations is ex- 
tremely important to Mexico at the pres- 
ent time, when trade balances are run- 
ning against the country and any hold- 
up of exports trends to accentuate this 
factor of its economy. 


Guatamala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala City) 


The Military Triumvirate, which held 
the mandate of power during the few 
days prior to the extraordinary session 
of the Legislative Assembly which met 
July 4 to receive General Ubico’s resig- 
nation and that of the first three desig- 
nates and to choose General Federico 
Ponce as Provisional President, promul- 
gated measures by proclamation reestab- 


lishing personal guaranties, including 


freedom of the press and radio, removed 
al] restrictions over commercial trans- 
actions involving cattle and_ their 
slaughter, and lifted the limitations on 
the cultivation of sugarcane and the 
production of crude brown sugar “pa- 
nela.”” General Ponce, immediately fol- 
lowing his taking of office, removed the 
restrictions against automotive vehicular 
transport of firewood, carbon, and food- 
stuffs, within the capital city, as well as 
the prohibition against the maintenance 
of stores on fincas located near small 
towns, although the selling of alcoholic 
liquors in such establishments was pro- 
hibited, and abolished the controls, ex- 
cept for the use of explosives and poisons, 
over fishing in the national] lakes. 

While the new Government was busily 
eliminating those economic controls and 
restrictions of the former regime, which 
were being most vigorously protested by 
already organized groups, workers in 
practically every large industrial enter- 
prise in the country, as well as shoe- 
makers, furniture makers, bakers, and 
commercial employees, submitted peti- 
tions to their several employers asking 
for wage increases. Before the end of 
July wage increases varying from 10 to 
50 percent—but in most cases 15 per- 
cent—had been granted to dock hands at 
Puerto Barrios, to hotel, theater, cement 
factory, bus line, textile factory, and 
sawmill employees, to highway laborers 
in the Central Zone, and to many others, 
and Government employees, effective 
August 1, were granted a salary increase 
of 10 percent for those earning over 150 
quetzales per month and those earning 
less than 50 quetzales per month, thus 
making the total increase since June 1 
for- those in the lower brackets 25 per- 
cent over the base 1943-44 budgetary 
rate. 

In an effort to stabilize prices and as 
insurance against possible scarcities of 
basic foodstuffs of domestic origin, the 
Department of Agriculture was author- 
ized to establish warehouses for corn, 
beans, and other commodities in the 
principal interior consuming centers to 
store surplus crops. Sugar producers 
were permitted an increase in the whole- 
sale price of refined sugar from 3.60 to 
4.00 quetzales per quintal. 

The Government intervention over the 
Banco de Occidente and the Banco Agri- 
cola Hipotecario was removed. A new 
Government Department, operating as a 
direct dependency of the Ministry of 
Finance, was formed to consolidate un- 
der a single agency the administration 
and operation of all of the agricultural 
properties owned and intervened by the 
Government. Thus, the CAPCO prop- 
erties owned outright by the national 
Government and operated by the Credito 


Hipotecario, the coffee properties recent. 
ly expropriated from German nationals 
and the Proclaimed List properties for. 
merly intervened by the Banco Centra] 
are now transferred to the newly organ- 
ized “Departamento de Fincas Rusticas, 
Intervenidas y Nacionales.” 

The cigar monopoly franchise was de- 
clared canceled, and the company was 
ordered to liquidate within 2 months its 
outstanding commitments with small 
cigar makers with whom it has delivery 
contracts. The en bloc sale by the Goy.- 
ernment of the Proclaimed List coffee 
crop, amounting to approximately 140. 
000 quintals, opened up for United States 
delivery an additional quantity of coffee 
which when shipped will clean up the 
country’s 1943-44 crop. At the end of 
July, the Ministry of Agriculture named 
a group, composed of representative 
agriculturists, industrialists, merchants, 
economists, and technical officers of the 
Government, to meet during the first 
week of August to discuss measures for 
avoiding inflation. 


Costa Rica 
(From the U.S. Embassy, San Jose) 


The desire of the new President to 
bring Government revenues and ex- 
penditures into line through a policy of 
retrenchment has marked the recent 
economic situation in Costa Rica. As 
yet, Congress has taken no action on the 
proposed legislation to bring about im- 
provement in the financial situation, and 
recent Government expenditures are be- 
lieved to have been higher than in pre- 
vious months. 

The agricultural situation has become 
more critical because of new conflicts be- 
tween labor and capital over wages, espe- 
cially in connection with coffee and 
tobacco farms. To relieve the shortage 
of rice, the Government has authorized 
the importation of 50,000 quintals (1 
quintal=101.4 pounds), duty-free, of 
which about 10,000 quintals already have 
arrived. A shortage of beans still exists, 
with no immediate prospect of improve- 
ment. The scarcity of meat has been 
somewhat alleviated by the distribution 
of a large amount of turtle meat by a 
Fisheries Commission appointed and 
partly financed by the Government. 

The volume of business has declined 
to some extent because of the exhaustion, 
before the new Government assumed 
office, of all supply quotas for imports 
into the country from the United States. 
This leaves only a small margin for new 
orders, with a consequent slack in busi- 
ness transactions. The number of pro- 
tested drafts has decreased. 

The recently completed abaca plant at 
Monte Verde has commenced the export 
of processed abaca fiber. There has been 
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abaca plantation, and threats of a strike 2 3 
: ; 7 . . . 7 “1 *4. . . 
SU” ccct of livins hex. Continued te Special Minion to: Sealy Possibility of Restoring Trade to 3 
climb, with the general index in June at 3 Commercial Channels 3 
| 496.89, against 173.87 for May,and 179.15 > 
for June 1943. 2 Under the sponsorship of the Department of State, a special group com- $ 
3 prising Government officials and representative businessmen temporarily in * 
Panama 2 the Government service for the purpose will conduct a survey in North Africa ¢ 
3 and possibly in other areas to investigate the possibility of restoring trade 2 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) $ to normal commercial channels. For this purpose the Foreign Economic 3 
ssrecent- | a ; 3 Administration has secured the services temporarily of four outstanding $ 
nationals | Renewed activity in the banana in- 2 representatives of firms with long foreign-trade experience. To this group 3 
rties for. dustry, which has been drastically cur- > have been added representatives of the Departments of State and Com- 2 
0 Central tailed since the beginning of the war, $ merce, the Foreign Economic Administration, and the Bureau of the Budget. 3 
ly organ- has been one of the most significant re- 3 At the request of the Secretary of State, the War Department has made 2 
Rusticas, cent developments in Panama’s economy. 2 available the services of the Honorable William S. Culbertson, Lieutenant > 
It has been estimated that 100,000 stems 2 Colonel, G. S. C., to serve as the Chairman of the Mission. Colonel Culbert- $ 
e was de- will be exported monthly to the United @ son is now serving as Assistant to the Commandant of the Army Industrial 3 
pany was States as a result of increased availa- $ College. He is an authority on trade and finance, and has had wide public 3 
nonths its bility of shipping accommodations. $ experience in the United States Tariff Commission and the diplomatic service, 
ith small Another encouraging development in 2 having served as Minister to Rumania and Ambassador to Chile. 3 
5 eee ee local econcmny was shown by the $ The specific objectives of the Mission are to review on the ground the prob- $ 
th ry sen ny t’s Cost-of-Li > lems involved in returning trade to normal channels as rapidly as wartime 32 
the Gov. Panamanian ‘sovernment’s Cost-ol-Liv- = ~~ conditions permit and to recommend procedures which would ensure the $ 
ist. coffee ing Index, which was compiled with ref-  $ _ fullest possible participation of private business in such Government trans- $3 
itely 140,- erence “ ee Tt yr ag and 2 actions as may be required in view of wartime exigencies. : 
’ 2 
ot ea aeeored ain tans tor Sake or July as : Following are the names of all the members of this Special Mission: $ 
in up the Local banks have reported that de- 3 ~ See” Geen ae ” Commandant bg — 3 
he end of posits remain at high levels, but with 3 ales Industrial College, Executive Vice President, American Steel 2 
ire named little demand for loans. Commercial 2 representing Department of State. Export Co., New York. > 
esentative credits in favor of Panamanian importers 3 John L. Gillis, Homer Fox, y 
nerchants, were being liquidated promptly. 3 representing FEA, Department of State, 3 
ers of the There was little change in retail trade. $ Vice President Monsanto Export Co., St. | Division of Commercial Policy, Office of 2 
the first Asa result of adjustments following divi- $ sae, 20S. scomousic Aintree, Weeaingreti, 3 
asures for dend declarations and attempts to ap- $ fea? © Tompson, Liana 3 
praise the post-war position of certain b 4 Export Manager, Presto Light Battery Co., Vice President, U. S. Commercial Com- 3 
jocal companies, quotations for local 2 New York. pany. 3 
stock issues have recently shown some ¢ ~=«-Ray Miller, | Donald Gilpatric, > 
fluctuation. This situation was attrib- 3 Department of Commerce, | Secretary, Division of Liberated Areas, $ 
i Jose) uted to the pressure of idle capital, now 2 Assistant Director, Bureau of Foreign and|  Offfice of Wartime Economic Affairs, P 4 
situate deposited in local banks, seeking invest- $ Page typent ns oony a hada the Department of State. $ 
¢ ment opportunities. 2 : , , , $ 
' eo Activity im the construction field con- 2 pe in F & O Cedar Works, New York. | oe Pe < 
tinued unabated, although full devel- > 4 
he recent opment of proposed projects has been | ERC een Oeee MEIN ere eS OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOEEOOOOD o3 
cal = hampered by a scarcity of imported lum- eT ee eee ee ae oa oe ee 
about im- age gee dase gg gh the carry only partial loads. In some in- zil, and the United States, and exports 
ation, and United States Embassy and nearby stances this is injuriously delaying both were consigned in largest volume to Ar- 
res are be- United States Army authorities cooper- exports and needed imports. Living gentina in transit, to the United King- 
an in pre- ated with the Panamanian Government costs are rising, with price levels outstrip- dom, and to the United States. Increases 
in obtaining 13,200 quintals of rice from ping purchasing power. Low yields are of 25 percent in freight rates and 20 per- 
as become Eeuador. There has been a chronic ticipated in several basic food crops, —cent in passenger rates were authorized 
onflicts be- sarcity of this commodity, which is a 2" the drought has delayed fall plant- on July 4, to compensate river transport 
a basic item of local diet. Because of the et ae pene orn companies for the increased operating 
soffee an ey nt’s vi ‘ i stimu- \ SS , 
e shortage JE ie re uiciveson aa nea cenarnng metric tons of unginned cotton or 11,322 ©0608, caused by low water | 
authorized favorable climatic conditions, this year’s tons of raw fiber. With the increased ith high oe nd satisfactory. oroit 
uintals (1 yield was expected to exceed last year’s cotton yield, edible vegetable-oil produc- with high prices and sa ° vy oh 
y-free, of harvest by a substantial margin tion will probably suffice for domestic margins, ogi id anges e _ 3 
ready have Other encouraging factors in the de- ee and imports may not be neces- Pte in = pee cen ung cs he. 
impor | te ee lee eee recurs Activities at the meat-packing plants Public and of the general banking law 
[| has been stock from the United States, the estab- tapered off during July. One plant dis- eng ae “ee i 'b ay he r : 
listribution lishment of a farmer’s society in the continued operations during the month oe Mage ha d f me “3.041 t 3.059 
meat by a highly productive El Valle region, and and another was scheduled to stop on were increased from ov. oO 9: 
inted aan the od te f . we g hiv b August 15. A third plant will operate guaranic to the United States dollar, 
mament, | the Govetinene to Panastenan tputhe intermittently until the end of the year. and selling rates from 3.102 to 3.121 
as declined for the purpose of enabling them to study Because the drought has reduced the ee ee Sonar es eee . 
exhaustion, agriculture in the United States number of Paraguayan cattle suitable Hype 4 wey Fen ned a y 
t assumed ” for slaughter, packing plants have had 3.09 guaranis per dollar, effective ror 
or iene to rely heavily on imported Argentine 13. Exchange holdings ~ sane 
ited States. Paraguay animals. In consequence, the meat pack change, having yrerse ag" to te , 
zin for new (From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) this year will be at least 20 percent be- —— at the wrth : = ightly 
k in busi- j low previous war-year levels. deposits continued to increase slightly 
sar a pee The economic situation in Paraguay Foreign trade has improved over last in July, and loans have been spotty. 


Contrary to the general rule, these have 
also continued the upward trend of 
depcsits. 

(Continued on p. 40) 


at the end of July was not favorable. 
Lack of customary winter rains have so 
reduced water levels of the Parna and 
Paraguay Rivers that river boats can 


year. Imports for the first 4 months of 
1944 were valued at 12,500,000 guaranis 
and exports at 12,900,000 guaranis. Im- 
ports came chiefly from Argentina, Bra- 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tungsten: “Additional” Export Taz 
Reductions, Further Details—The re- 
duced “additional” export tax in Bolivia 
on tungsten concentrates, provided for 
in the decree of July 7, 1944, is based on a 
sliding scale increasing with the quota- 
tion and varying with the tungsten- 
trioxide content of the ore. 

The new scale of “additional” tax is 
shown in the following table: 


Taz in Percentage of the Amount of Foreign 
Exchange Deposited in Banco Central 





Upto35- | Upto 50. Above 50- 

Quotation per short-ton percent | percent | percent 
unit tungsten | tungsten | tungsten 

trioxide trioxide trioxide 


Percent Percent | Percent 
15 


$5 i] 17 
$6 12 16 18 
‘.. 13 17 19 
$8 14 18 20 
$9 15 19 21 
$10_- 16 20 22 
$11 17 21 ys 
$12 18 22 24 
$13 19 23 2 
$14 20 24 2¢ 
$15_. 21 25 27 
$16 and above 22 26 28 





Formerly the “additional” tax was a 
flat rate of 30 percent, regardless of the 
quotation, when the tungsten-trioxide 
content was up to 30 percent; 35 percent 
on ore with from 30 to 45 percent tung- 
sten-trioxide; and 40 percent when the 
tungsten-trioxide content exceeded 45 
percent. 

The “additional” tax is assessed on the 
amount of the foreign exchange that 
must be deposited with the Banco Cen- 
tral. The new decree has increased the 
percentage of foreign exchange that 
must be turned over to the Banco Cen- 
tral. Exporters are now obliged to turn 
over a maximum of 58 percent of their 
exchange on exports of complex ores and 
a maximum of 52 percent on simple ores. 
The percentage of foreign exchange re- 
quired to be deposited with the Banco 
Central varies and increases with the 
quotation of the ore. 

While the increased percentage of for- 
eign exchange that must be deposited 
with the Banco Central offsets in part 
the reduction of the “additional” export 
tax, the net result of this decree is a 
general reduction of about 30 percent in 
the “additional” tax on ore of high tung- 
sten-trioxide content. 

[For the previous announcement of this 


decree, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 29, 1944.] 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Funds Appropriated for Railroad Con- 
struction in Brazil—The 4-year (1944— 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


News by COUNTRIES 


47) plan of construction work on the 
railways of Brazil calls for an expendi- 
ture of $33,251,641 (U.S. currency). The 
immediate project includes continuation 
of construction ‘on approximately 485 
miles of single-track roadbed on two sep- 
arate links between Montes Claros- 
Monte Azul and Contendas, and between 
Colegio and Palmeira dos Indios. This 
will give railway services from the south- 
ern part of Brazil as far as Natal. 

Electrification Project Approved.—To 
facilitate the transport of merchandise 
between Jundiai and Campo Limpo, an 
electrification project of the Sao Paulo 
Railway in Brazil has been approved, 
states the foreign press. 

Fortaleza Port Works.—It is expected 
that the port works (breakwater and 
docks) at Fortaleza, Brazil, will be com- 
pleted in March 1945, according to the 
Interventor of the State of Cera. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN BAHAMAS 


Business conditions were favored in 
the Bahamas during the quarter ended 
June 30, 1944 by the spendings of United 
Nations troops stationed there, re- 
mittances received in the country from 
Bahamian farm workers in the United 








The Cover Picture 





On a Canadian Ranch 


Rather “homey” and unpreten- 
tious is our cover picture this week, 
though it’s related to one of the 
highly important activities of our 
northern neighbor. Here we see 
Joe Coutlee, range boss at the 
Douglas Lake ranch in Canada, 
rolling himself a cigarette while his 
men rest a herd. When an order 
comes in, cattle are ‘“‘cut out” from 
the herd of 10,000. The picture 
was supplied by the Wartime In- 
formation Board (Canada). 
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States, and the generally higher wages 
paid locally to maintain purchasing 
power in view of greatly increased prices, 
Wages are now at least twice what they 
were before the war. To the extent that 
the island’s fairly prosperous condition js 
not the result of new industry or ip. 
creased production of old industries, 
however, it may be considered temporary 
and uncertain. Although money jg 
plentiful it is reported that very few 
people are putting any into savings ac. 
counts or improving their general living 
conditions. Expenditures are chiefly for 
clothing and nonessential items. Price 
does not seem to be a deterring factor. 
Stocks of merchandise, including lux- 
ury items, English woolens, linens, cut- 
lery, and similar lines, formerly imported 
from England, are being depleted despite 
the fact that such items have trebled ip ° 
price. 

Little agricultural activity was shown 
in the second quarter, and no new under- 
takings were sponsored by the govern- 
ment. An early, severe drought is ex- 
pected to have an unfavorable effect on 
prices of most agricultural commodities 
in the latter part of the year. Fruit is 
expected to be very scarce at that time. 
Although production of pineapples was 
far above the average of the past several 
years, the marketing of the crop was un- 
successful because of the lack of shipping 
facilities. Consequently, large amounts 
became unfit for use and were never 
marketed. During late April it was re- 
ported that a Canadian firm was in- 
terested in establishing a pineapple can- 
nery in the colony. A small local con- 
cern was canning the product for the 
War Materials Committee. 

The possibility of establishing a 
worth-while fishing industry in the 
southeastern islands of the Bahamas had 
been carefully studied, and indications 
were that it was being favorably con- 
sidered by the local government. At- 
tempts were made to obtain financial as- 
sistance in furthering and enlarging the 
small shark-fishing industry. Hope was 
expressed by interested parties that the 
Bahamian government would remove the 
tax on equipment sent into the colony 
in furthering the enterprise. 

The financial situation was reported 
good: merchants were meeting obliga- 
tions, and there were no failures or busi- 
ness liquidations. A good portion of 
payment for imports was on a cash basis. 

Interisland shipping services are very 
inadequate and are retarding out-island 
development. Farmers located on many 
islands have little opportunity to get 
their products into Nassau, the central 
shipping market, with the result that 
large quantities of products are spoiled 
before shipping becomes available. It 
appears that until there is an adequate 
interisland shipping service, the out- 
islands will not be in a position to de- 
velop an important agricultural indus- 
try. A 400-ton boat for interisland serv- 
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ice, now being constructed, will be com- 
pleted in December 1944. 


CONDITIONS IN JAMAICA 


Business conditions in Jamaica 
throughout the second quarter of 1944 
continued to be slow to satisfactory. 
Shortages of merchandise generally, in- 
cluding temporary shortages of food- 
stuffs were contributing factors. The 
foodstuffs situation is not expected to 
show any improvement for the remainder 
of the year because of the difficulty in 
obtaining imported goods and the 
drought in the early part of the year. 
Labor disputes declined and the recruit- 
ing of agricultural workers for employ- 
ment in the United States continued, 
put with some interruptions on account 
of transportation difficulties. At the 
end of the quarter under review, 15,666 
farm laborers had been recruited and 
transported to the United States. Build- 
ing construction was almost at a stand- 
still, although a relaxation of restrictions 
on the use of building materials encour- 
aged same repairs and renovations. A 
new coconut-dessicating plant was being 
built by a United States firm. 

The drought which prevailed in the 
first part of the year was broken by rains 
in April, but precipitation was not suf- 
ficient to repair the damage done to 
crops. Lack of shipping facilities con- 
tinued to seriously affect the fresh-fruit 
situation. The banana crop was below 
normal, while citrus and pimento crops 
were average. Production of coconut 
was good and a fair amount was ex- 
ported. In consequence of the shortage 
of certain staples, the government re- 
laxed restrictions on imports of some 
foodstuffs, especially rice. 

Transportation facilities were seriously 
overtaxed and agrcultural produce 
reached markets only with difficulty. A 
basic ration of 5 gallons per passenger 
vehicle per month was granted on July 
1, 1944. This announcement caused an 
immediate rise of at least 25 percent in 
used-car prices. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Tonnage Tax Continued on Imports 
for Use in the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(Jamaica) .—The tonnage tax on imports 
into the Turks and Caicos Islands has 
been renewed and will apply until March 
31, 1945, according to an announcement 
in the Commercial Intelligence Journal 
of July 1, 1944. The normal tonnage 
taxes are as follows: 6d. on packages not 
exceeding one-half hundredweight; ls. 
if exceeding one-half hundredweight but 
not 1 hundredweight; 2s. if exceeding 1 
hundredweight but not 4 hundred- 
weight; 6 d. on each hundredweight in 
addition to 4 hundredweight. 

Wine and Unrefined Sugar: Import 
Duties Amended in St. Lucia.—The rates 
of duty on imports into St. Lucia of wine 
and unrefined sugar have been amended 
by Statutory Rules and Orders, 1944, No. 
9 and No. 10, respectively, published in 
the Official Gazette of April 4, 1944. 

The new rates on wine, per gallon, are 
as follows (old rates in parentheses) : 
Sparkling, when c. i. f. value does not 
exceed 20s. per gallon, British prefer- 
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ential 8s. 4d. (4s. 2d), general 12s. 6d. 
(6s. 3d.); when c. i. f. value exceeds 20s. 
but not 35s. per gallon, British prefer- 
ential 12s. 6d. (6s. 3d.), general 19s. 
(9s. 6d.) ; when c. i. f. value exceeds 35s. 
per gallon, British preferential 17s. (8s. 
6d.), general 25s. (12s. 6d.); still wine, 
including vermouth, in bulk, wood, or 
demijohns, British preferential 2s. 6d. 
(ls. 3d.), general 3s. 8d, (1s. 10d.); still 
wine, including vermouth, in bottles, 
British preferential 5s. (2s. 6d.), general 
Is, 6d. (3s. 9d.). 

The new rate on unrefined sugar, per 
100 pounds, is as follows (old rate in 
parentheses): British preferential 3s. 6d. 
(4s. 6d.), general 5s. 3d. (6s. 8d.). 

Wine: Import Duties Increased in 
Trinidad.—The rates of import duty on 
wine imported into Trinidad have been 
increased by an order in council pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of March 9, 
1944. The new rates per gallon (in 
Trinidad dollars) are as follows (old 
rates in parentheses): Sparkling wine, 
British preferential $3.50 (1.80), general 
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$5 ($3); still wine in bottles, containing 
less than 42 percent of proof spirit, 
British preferential $2 ($0.96), general 
$3 ($1.44); still wine in wood, under 23 
degrees, British preferential $0.60 ($0.12), 
general $0.90 ($0.48) ; still wine in wood, 
under 35 degrees, British preferential 
$0.90 ($0.24), general $1.35 ($0.60); still 
wine in wood, under 42 degrees, British 
preferential, $1.35 ($0.60), general $2 
($0.96); vermouth, British preferential 
$2 ($0.96), general $3 ($1.44). 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Export-Credit Insurance.—Notice was 
given by the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce in the House of Commons 
on July 27 of the Government’s intention 
to introduce a bill to set up export-credit 
insurance facilities under two heads. 
Under one head, a crown corporation 
would be set up to be called The Export- 
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war. 


children. 


export your falling standards of life. 


jungle. 
There is a better way than this. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


A British View of some Post-War Prospects and Requisites 
You cannot build the temple of peace upon the foundations of economic 


When this war comes to an end we shall all of us be faced with problems 
of the most appalling complexity. In every belligerent country there will be 
the same problem of demobilization—demobilization of men and demobiliza- 
tion of industry. Many among our Allies will be faced with the problems of 
reconstruction after the enemy, having looted and pillaged for 3 or 4 years, has 
gone back to his own borders, leaving a desert behind him. 

Everywhere men and women will be crying out for the things they have 
lost during the war years. Everywhere they will remember the experiences 
of the years between the wars, and they will be afraid—afraid for their jobs, 
afraid for their homes, afraid for their future and for the future of their 


And the way of salvation will seem so easy. ... 
scramble for supplies, and to scramble for markets; to build up tariff walls, 
which give at first so great a feeling of security—it is only later that one 
comes to understand that it is life that they are protecting you from—and to 
invoke the name of patriotism in order to export your unemployment and to 
That is the easy way. That is the way 
that will cut across whatever hopes you may have of getting some kind of 
order and security into international affairs. That is the way back to the 


It is more difficult, but it is better. ... 
There is something that we have learned, and it is this: if we are able to get 
through that first, difficult post-war period without abandoning ourselves 
to the pleasures of anarchy, and without. having recourse to the expedients 
of protection and restrictionism, then there will be no limit, no horizon, to 
the prospect which will open itself before us. 

If we are able, by international agreement, to avoid the blunders that left 
the pre-war world with tens of millions of unemployed; if we can secure stable 
exchanges; if we are able to create conditions of orderly international invest- 
ment; if we are able to iron out the short-term fluctuations in commodity 
prices without, at the same time, sterilizing technical development; if we are 
able to insure that goods and services flow across frontiers with the minimum 
of impediment; if we are able to do these things, then there is room for 


If we are able to do these things—and all of them are possible, though each 
of them is difficult—we in Europe will be able to welcome the economic ex- 
pansion of America for what it is, a great contribution toward the develop- 
ment of the wealth and resources of the world. And the people of the United 
States will be able to regard the competition of Europe in the same realistic 
light, as a contribution to their wealth and resources—not as something to 
be fought as men fight Fascism or the plague. 


{From an address by Richard Law, Minister of State of the United Kingdom. } 
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Credit Insurance Corporation, which 
would have a capital stock and paid-up 
surplus each of $5,000,000 to be furnished 
by the Government. It would be for 
“the purpose of entering into contracts 
of insurance with exporters to insure 
ageinst the risk of loss involved in con- 
tracts for the export of Canadian-pro- 
duced goods.” The corporation would 
have power to make loans not to exceed 
in the aggregate at any one time an 
amount equal to five times the aggre- 
gate of the paid-up capital and sur- 
plus of the corporation, i. e., presumably, 
$50.000,000. 

Trade Loans to Foreign Govern- 
ments.—Under another head, the Min- 
ister of Finance would be authorized, 
during the 3 years after the coming into 
farce of the act, to— 

(a) Guarantee the obligations of the 
Government or an agency of the govern- 
ment of any other country to pay the 
cost of Canadian-produced goods under 
a contract to purchase goods from an 
exporter; 

(b) Make a loan to the Government or 
any agency of the government of any 
other country to enable such government 
or such agency to purchase from an ex- 
porter and to pay the cost of Canadian- 
produced goods; or 

(c) Purchase, acquire, or guarantee 
any security issued by the Government 
or by the agency of the government of 
any such other country to any person in 
Canada in payment of the cost of Ca- 
nadian-produced goods exported or to 
be exported to such other country, pro- 
vided that the government of such other 
country requests the Government of 
Canada to give such guarantee, make 
such loan, or purchase, acquire, or guar- 
antee such securities and undertakes to 
indemnify the Government of Canada 
against loss in connection therewith. 

The guarantees outstanding at any 
time under this head would not exceed 
$200,000,000 and the aggregate of the 
amount of loans made and outstanding 
at any time and the value of securities 
purchased or acquired and held at any 
one time would not exceed $100,000,000. 

To Maintain Exports in the Post-War 
Period.—Preliminary debate on _ the 
measure indicates that it is an attempt 
to provide for the maintenance of ex- 
port business in the post-war period when 
many countries will emerge from the 
war with their financial resources greatly 
impaired. The exact method of oper- 
ation under the first head was not out- 
lined, but the Minister said it was es- 
sentially a peacetime operation and 
would therefore not go into effect imme- 
diately. The second provision would ap- 
parently be separate from and in addi- 
tion to Canada’s participation in the pro- 
posed International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Stabilization agreed upon 
at the Bretton Woods Monetary Con- 
ference. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Controls Announced for 
Specified Goods Formerly Restricted 
Under War Exchange Conservation 
Act.—In a special article appearing on 
pages 3 and 4 of this issue, notice is given 
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Sharp Decline in Swedish 
Exports 


Sweden’s imports in June were 
valued at 162,000,000 crowns ($40,- 
500 000) as compared with 147,- 
000,000 crowns in June 1943, says 
a statement by the American- 
Swedish News Exchange. The 
value of exports was 84,000,000 
crowns ($21,000,000), against 132,- 
000,000 crowns in June the year 
before, or a decrease of about 35 
percent. Minerals, forest products, 
and machinery showed the largest 
drop. 

During the first half of this year 
the total imports were valued at 
932,000,000 crowns ($233.000,000) 
and exports at 399,000,000 crowns 
($99,750,000). Corresponding fig- 
ures for 1943 were 883,000,000 and 
590,000,000 crowns. 
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of the repeal of schedule I of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act of 1940 
(which prohibited or restricted imports 
of many goods from nonsterling coun- 
tries), and of the possibility that this 
repeal would be followed by the institu- 
tion of other import controls which 
might be considered necessary under 
prevailing wartime conditions. Notice 
has now been received that, effective 
August 1, 1944 (the same date on which 
the repeal of schedule I becomes effec- 
tive), the importation into Canada of 
the following goods is prohibited except 
under permit issued by or on behalf of 
the Minister of National Revenue: 


Tariff item 269—Products of petroleum 
n.o. p.: (i) Lighter than 0.8236 specific grav- 
ity (40.3 A. P. I.) at 60° F. (ii) 0.8236 specific 
gravity (403 A. P.I.) or heavier at 60° F 

Tariff item 269a—Petroleum oil known as 
engine distillate 0.8017 specific gravity (45.0 
A. P. I.) or heavier at 60° F 

Applications for permits to import the 
foregoing are to be sent direct to the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa 

Tariff item 364—Diamond dust or bort and 
black diamonds, for borers. 

Tariff item ex 648a—Industrial diamonds, 
n. oO. p. 

Applications for permits to import the 
foregoing are to be sent direct to the Metals 
Controller, Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa 

Tariff item 438a—Automobiles and motor 
vehicles of all kinds, n. o. p.; electric track- 
less trolley busses; chassis for all the fore- 
going. 

Applications for permits to import the 
foregoing are to be sent direct to the Motor 
Vehicles Controller, Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa. 

Tariff item ex 532—Clothing and wearing 
apparel, whollv or partially manufactured, 
composed wholly of cotton, n. o. p. 

Tariff item 532a—Handkerchiefs, wholly of 
cotton 

Tariff items ex 532, ex 548, ex 555, et al. — 
Articles made from woven fabrics and textile 
manufactures, wholly or partially manu- 
factured, composed wholly or in part of cot- 
ton, flax, wool, or other textile fibers, as 
specified: Namelv, quilts, counterpanes, 
bedspreads, comforters and other bed cov- 
erings; hassocks, pillows, cushions, includ- 
ing pin-cushions filled or not, cushion covers, 
and similar articles; tablecloths, napkins, 
tray cloths, dresser scarves, doilies, and simi- 
lar articles; bath mats, bathroom mats, seat 
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covers, curtains, drapes, window runners 
decorative panels, and similar articles; auto. 
mobile rugs, steamer rugs, and similar rugs 
or coverings; canopies, awnings and tents; 
removable coverings for automobile ang 
furniture upholstery; textile manufactures 
composed in part of embroideries or lace, . 

Tariff item ex 548—Clothing and wearin 
apparel, wholly or partially manufactured, 
composed wholly or in part of vegetable 
fibers but not containing wool, n. o. p, 

Tariff item ex 555—Clothing and wearing 
apparel, wholly or partially manufactured, 
composed wholly or in part of wool or similar 
animal fibers, n. o. p. 

Tariff item 567—Clothing, wearing appare] 
and articles, made from woven fabrics ang 
all textile manufactures, wholly or partially 
manufactured n. o. p., of which silk is the 
component of chief value. 

Tariff item 567a—Clothing, wearing appare] 
and articles, made from woven fabrics anq 
all textile manufactures, wholly or partially 
manufactured, n. o. p., of which the compo- 
nent of chief value is synthetic textile fibers 
or filaments 

Tariff item ex 568—Knitted garments and 
knitted underwear. 

Tariff item 568a—Socks and stockings: (ii) 
n. 0. p. 

Tariff item 568b—Gloves and mitts of al] 
kinds, n. o. p. 

Applications for permits to import the 
foregoing are to be sent direct to the Supply 
Division, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa. 

However, in the case of these textile 
items the Board (in a special release of 
July 26) announced that no permits will 
be granted for the present. The Board 
indicates that this action is being taken 
in order that Canada’s allocation of es- 
sential textiles from the United States 
will not be reduced by imports of a non- 
essential character. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.—Construction 
on the Laurentian mountain highway 
between St. Adele and St. Jerome, in 
the Province of Quebec, Canada, is ex- 
pected to be completed this year, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. 

Operations of Montreal Tramways 
Co.—Montreal (Canada) Tramways Co. 
established new records for passengers 
carried and gross earnings in 1943, re- 
ports the Canadian press. Revenue pas- 
sengers carried during the year increased 
by 34,961,231, or 10.95 percent, over the 
total carried in 1942. Electric-railway 
receipts in 1943 totaled $18,041,352.62, 
and bus and trolley-bus revenue was 
$3,848,812.94, making total gross re- 
ceipts $21,890,165.56. 

Total mileage covered by the com- 
pany’s vehicles was 2,385,928 more than 
in 1942: electric-railway car-miles in- 
creased by 1,979,742 and bus and trolley- 
bus mileage by 406,186. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN KUNMING District (YUN- 
NAN PROVINCE), JUNE 1944 


Adequate rainfall in the Kunming 
area, Yunnan, China, made both agri- 
cultural prospects and the outlook for 
hydroelectric power brighter, the pe- 
riod of seasonal low water in Kunming 
Lake—May and June—being passed 
without curtailment in power service. 
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Steam-power plants had, however, in- 
sufficient supplies of coal, chiefly because 
of transportation difficulties. Accidents 
damaged several of the few operating 
locomotives on the meter-gauge rail- 
ways in the Kunming area. Tin mines 
were also in difficulty, with workmen 
Jeaving and mine operators asking fur- 
ther Government subsidies to keep pace 
with rising prices. Rice prices showed 
little change in June from the preceding 
month, recmaining from about CN $7,000 
to CN $7,500 per picul (between 170 and 
180 pounds). Other commodities, how- 
ever, advanced in price, and charcoal 
reached $2,400 per 100 catties (13314 
pounds), double its price level 2 months 
before. 

Prices in general were not yet af- 
fected by the fighting in eastern China 
and rose during the month about 10 to 
12 percent, which has come to be re- 
garded as normal. United States notes 
in large denominations were exchang- 
ing at US$1 to CN$200, while the rupee 
was worth from CN$80 to CN$85. That 
the rupee was, on the cross rate, worth 
40 cents instead of 30 cents as in New 
York indicated that the market was 
probably being maintained by gold im- 
ports from India, and that possible de- 
mand for dollars in Kweilin and points 
east had not yet been felt in Kunming. 
Bags of notes in denominations of CN$10 
and CN$20 were being used in Kunming 
because of the shortage of large-denomi- 
nation currency. Other practices ap- 
peared, such as using drafts on the Cen- 
tral Bank of China as currency and 
charging fees for exchanging small-de- 
nomination notes for larger. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Service Established.—Through 
passenger and freight service was estab- 
lished on April 4, 1944, between Liuchow 
and Tushan on the Kweichow-Kwangsi 
Railway in China. 

The program for replacement of some 
19 temporary bridges on the Hunan- 
Kwangsi Railway by steel bridges has 
been concluded, states the Chinese press. 

Consolidated Machine-Shop—The 
consolidated machine-shop of the Hu- 
nan-Kwangsi, Canton-Hankow and 
Kweichow-Kwangsi Railways was ex- 
pected to be placed in operation in May 
under the direction of a director of the 
Hunan-Kwangsi Railway Administra- 
tion. The Chinese press reports that 
this machine-shop is expected to handle 
all important repair work of the three 
railways. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Plans to Erect Warehouse at Duran.— 
As an aid to the transportation of bulky 
and heavy merchandise destined for 
Quito, Ecuador, and other towns in the 
hinterland, plans are going forward to 
erect a warehouse at Duran and to have 
cargoes lightered from incoming ships to 
Duran direct. It is now necessary to 
unload all cargo at Guayaquil, reload on 
barges and transport across the river to 
Duran, again unload and load on freight 
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cars of the Guayaquil and Quito railway. 
It is estimated that construction of a 
warehouse at Duran would require from 
6 to 9 months. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Types of Certain Manufactured 
Food Products: Manufacture and Sale 
Prohibited.—The manufacture and sale 
in France of new types of certain kinds 
of manufactured food products have 
been prohibited by an order of October 
9, 1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
(Vichy) of November 5. 

The products affected are condiments 
and seasonings for salads; oil substitutes; 
concentrated bouillons, soup flavors and 
soups; compound flours; hygienic and 
economical beverages, infusions and 
products or mixtures of products for 
manufacture thereof. 

Permission may be granted for the 
sale of such new products if their 
quality is superior to that of similar 
products, or if the process of manufac- 
ture or mode of packing permits better 
use of raw materials or the use of raw 
materials as yet unexploited. 

Antiparasite Products for Agricultural 
Use Controlled.—Effective January 1, 
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Chinese Insurance Law: 
Provisions Somewhat Al- 
tered 


The comprehensive law on in- 
surance promulgated September 
25, 1943 (regarding which a notice 
appeared in the March 18, 1944, 
issue of Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly), was slightly altered by the 
Chinese government before its en- 
forcement on December 25, 1943. 

Three changes should be noted. 
First, enforcement was placed 
solely in the hands of the Ministry 
of Finance, rather than as the 
joint responsibility of the Ministry 
of Economics and the Ministry of 
Finance. Second, although the 
much criticized provisions regulat- 
ing percentage of funds to be in- 
vested in different sorts of secur- 
ities generally were not altered, the 
requirement that 80% of total 
funds be invested within the ter- 
ritory of China was dropped. 
Third, the required amount of 
paid-up capital of a company was 
raised from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
Chinese National dollars. 

An enforcement law was pro- 
mulgated on April 24, 1944, for the 
execution of the general insurance 
law. Its fifteen articles specify the 
data required in registration of 
companies, fees payable for same, 
amount of reserve deposits, kinds 
of reserves required for various 
sorts of insurance, and kindred 
provisions. 
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1944, the sale or distribution of anti- 
parasite products for agricultural use in 
France has been made subject to strict 
control as to quality, efficacy, and label- 
ing by law No. 525 of November 2, 1943, 
published in the Journal Official (Vichy) 
of November 4. 


Gold Coast 


Exchange and Finance 


Record 1944-45 Budget Introduced.— 
The 194445 budget estimates of the Gold 
Coast are the largest yet recorded, ex- 
pected revenue totaling £5,055,600 com- 
pared with the 1943-44 estimate of 
£3,865,000, and estimated expenditure 
amounting to £5,054,800 as against the 
preceding year’s estimate of £4,025,400. 

The large increase in the revenue fig- 
ure includes a new source of revenue, the 
sum of £800,000 representing the esti- 
mated receipts from income tax. Large 
increases in revenue are also expected 
from other sources. 

Of the increase in estimated expendi- 
ture, more than £500,000 is for the inau- 
guration of developmental schemes and 
for additional social services and the 
maintenance of public works. 

Provision for a program of extraordi- 
nary public works totaling £327,600, or 
£141,000 more than the preceding year’s 
estimates, is an important budget item, 
as is war expenditures of £275,500 com- 
pared with last year’s total of £181,800. 

The last completed financial year 
ended March 31, 1943, with a surplus of 
£178,010. The financial year 1943-44 
opened with reserves of cash and invest- 
ments of more than £5,350,000. 

Although a deficit of £160,461 was orig- 
inally budgeted for 1943—44, the Legisla- 
tive Council was informed that an ex- 
cess of £469,772 was expected in revenue 
and an excess of £673,400 in expenditure 
over the original estimates. If realized, 
these figures would produce a deficit of 


£364,093. 
India 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Carloadings.—Freight carload- 
ings of the Indian railways decreased by 
0.52 percent on the broad-gage and in- 
creased by 6.42 percent on the meter- 
gage in May 1944, compared with May 
1943. 

From April 1 to May 31, 1944, freight 
carloadings were lower by 2.23 percent 
on the broad-gage and higher by 6.88 
percent on the meter-gage. 

Long-Term Program for Roads in 
India.—A 20-year road program for 
India calls for 147,000 miles of paved 
roads and 253,000 miles of earth roads, 
compared with existing mileages of ap- 
proximately 79,000 and 163,000, respec- 
tively, states the Indian press. This plan, 
which was evolved at the Chief Engi- 
neers’ Conference at Nagpur in Decem- 
ber 1943, is divided into two parts: (1) A 
long-term plan for elaborate road com- 
munications, and (2) a short-term pro- 
gram to deal with immediate needs. 
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overhaul, repair, and installation. 
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Need for Radio Technicians in Latin America Foreseen 


Rapid development of aviation is creating a great need for radio technicians 
in the other Americas, according to Donald Pomeroy of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
who has been studying radio in the United States. 
approximately 150 young men from the 20 other American republics to re- 
ceive Inter-American Trade Scholarship awards for practical training with 
private United States concerns, is returning home after training for 17 
months with the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and 5 months with the 
Bendix Radio Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation at Towson, Md. 

Under the program conducted by the Inter-American Training Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Pomeroy worked on many phases of aviation to get a thorough 
practical background in aviation radio communications. 
with the airline, he was stationed at the Washington National Airport, center 
of much air-transport activity connected with the war effort. 

In an interview just before his departure, young Mr. Pomeroy said he 
believed his training in the United States was a valuable adjunct to the pre- 
vious training he had received at the Escuela Industrial de Mecanica y 
Electrotécnica in Montevideo, from which he was graduated. At the airport 
he obtained basic training in aircraft ground-station radio maintenance, 
Here he said he obtained knowledge of 
how various types of equipment stood up under hard usage. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, he took practical training in the engineering 
division, radio-receiver laboratory, and parts and service department. 


Mr. Pomeroy, one of 
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Among suggestions submitted by the 
conference was the formation of a road 
board to coordinate and direct all efforts 
of construction agencies and decide upon 
priority and allocation of available tools 
and material. A further suggestion was 
made that all Provinces and States pre- 
pare skeleton plans and estimates to be 
ready by December 1944. 


Madagascar 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour, Sweetened Condensed 
Milk: Import Tax Reduced.—The import 
(sales) tax on wheat flour and on sweet- 
ened condensed milk and milk foods of 
any origin imported into Madagascar 
has been reduced from 15 percent to 10 
percent ad valorem by an order of De- 
cember 23, 1943, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on May 6, 
1944, and effective on June 1, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
26, 1944, for previous revision of this tax.| 


Special War Taz on Exported Colonial 
Products Abolished.—The special war tax 
of 3 percent ad valorem on colonial prod- 
ucts exported from Madagascar, which 
had been established by an order of 
December 31, 1942, was abolished by an 
order of December 27, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
May 6, 1944, and effective on June 1, 1944. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 


16, 1943, for announcement of establishment 
of this tax.] 


Export Duties Increased.—The export 
duty levied on all exports from Mada- 
gascar has been increased from 6 per- 
cent to 7 percent ad valorem, with a few 
exceptions, by an order of December 27, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar for May 6, 1944, and effective 
on June 1, 1944. 

The exceptions to the rate of 7 percent 
ad valorem are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses): Gold, in powder, mass, 


ingot, bar, sheet, rolled or spun, 1.50 
(1.50) franc per gram; _ spermaceti, 
horny strips, fat, oil, and other indus- 
trial cetaceous products, 2 (1) percent ad 
valorem; leaf tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, and 
snuff, 11 (10) percent ad valorem; and 
vanilla beans, powder and dry extract, 21 
(6) percent ad valorem. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
26, 1943, for previous changes. | 


Martinique 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Newsprint: Distribution Regulated by 
Rationing Commission.—A_ rationing 
commission, authorized to supervise the 
distribution of newsprint in Martinique, 
has been established at Fort-de-France, 
according to a decision published in the 
Journal Officiel de la Martinique, June 
8, 1944. 

The commission will allocate newsprint 
imports between printers and newspaper 
publishers, pool and supervise import 
orders placed with the Direction of Eco- 
nomic Affairs or with the qualified sec- 
tion of importation, and settle all dis- 
putes arising from the allocations or 
execution of orders placed. 

The commission will consist of the 
Secretary General of the government or 
his delegate as president, together with 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Inspector of Communal and 
Administrative Affairs, the Director of 
Public Education, and the Director of 
Economic Affairs as members. An offi- 
cial of the Service of Information will 
serve as secretary without voting privi- 
leges. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Martinique Exports to Other French 
Western Hemisphere Possessions Re- 
stricted.—Export permits in Martinique 
for shipments of raw produce to Guade- 
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loupe and French Guina will not be 
granted hereafter until: (1) the invoice 
for the merchandise to be exported has 
been visaed by the Price Control Service: 
and (2) approval of the order has been 
made by the Chief of the Rationing 
Section, and, in the case of “controlleq” 
materials, by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, according to an Official notice pub. 
lished in the Journal Officiel da lg 
Martinique, April 27, 1944. 

At the same time, Martinique export- 
ers were advised that the Governor of 
Guadeloupe has fixed a consumption 
quota of rum and liquor for the depend. 
encies of St. Martin and St. Barthelemy, 
and imports for consumption into these 
areas can originate only in Guadeloupe, 

The official notice advised that, be 
cause of the deficient sugar crops of 
1943 and 1944, sugar produced in Martin- 
ique will be reserved exclusively for 
domestic consumption and for provision- 
ing North Africa. 


Mauritius 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Imports of Spare Parts for United 
States-Made Vehicles to be Allocated— 
Regular importers of spare parts for 
civilian automotive vehicles of United 
States manufacture have been informed 
that a value quota has been allocated to 
Mauritius against 1944 requirements and 
they have been asked to file applications 
for import licenses for these require- 
ments, according to a notice published in 
the Government Gazette, March 4, 

Such goods are to be imported through 
regular trade channels. 

The quota is based on the number of 
essential passenger cars not older than 
1937 models and of trucks not older than 
1935 models. Apportionment will be 
prorated among applicants on the f. 0. b, 
value of 1939 imports. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Order Revises Import Control.— 
Import-control procedure has been re- 
vised in Mauritius under a new Defense 
(Control of Imports) Order published in 
the Government Gazette, March 25. Im- 
port licenses must be obtained by im- 
porters from the Controller of Supplies 
for all goods. For goods under quota 
(importation subject to specific allocation 
from supplying country) or goods under 
restriction (limited supply or other spe- 
cial restriction by supplying country) li- 
censes are issued only to regular import- 
ers, that is, traders who imported such 
goods from any source of supply during 
any 2 years of the period 1938 to 1942, 
who carried on a regular trade in such 
goods, and whose average yearly im- 
ports represent at least 25 percent of the 
average yearly import of such goods into 
the Colony during the above basic period. 
Licenses may also be issued to any person, 
other than a trader, for the importation 
of any goods intended for the personal 
use of himself or his family. 

Special Machinery for Oil Manufac- 
ture Added to Duty-Free Preferential 
List.—Machinery or apparatus and parts 
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thereof imported solely for use in the 
manufacture or preparation of edible oils 
produced in Mauritius are now admitted 
duty-free under the preferential tariff 
and subject to a 5-percent ad valorem 
duty under the general tariff, according 
to a proclamation of the Governor dated 
March 6, 1944. 

Excise Duty Levied on Leaf Tobacco.— 
An excise duty of 7 rupees per kilogram 
has been levied on all leaf tobacco pro- 
duced in Mauritius, by the Tobacco 
(Consolidation) Ordinance, 1944, pub- 
jished in the Government Gazette of 
March 16. The duty is payable before 
the tobacco is removed from the ware- 
house. 

A draw-back of duty is allowed, how- 
ever, upon the exportation as merchan- 
dise or ship’s stores of any tobacco manu- 
factured in the hong 

The ordinance also provides for the li- 
censing of all tobacco manufacturers by 
the Comptroller of Customs. 

Manufacturers may obtain leaf tobacco 
only through purchase from the Mauri- 
tius Tobacco Board or by lawful importa- 
tion. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


FEDERAL COMMISSION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CREATED 


A Federal Commission for Industrial 
Development for the purpose of planning, 
financing, organizing, and establishing in 
Mexico those industries which are con- 
sidered as indispensable to the sound in- 
dustrialization of the country and which 
have not been promoted by private enter- 
prise or have been confronted with finan- 
cial, technical, and other difficulties, has 
been created by an Executive decree, 
published and effective July 1, 1944. The 
Commission, which will have its own 
funds, will be managed by three direc- 


tors: (1) a chairman to be named by 
the President; (2) the Director of the 
Nacional Financiera, representing the 


Ministry of the Treasury, and (3) a rep- 
resentative of the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

The decree provides that the Commis- 
sion will supplement private initiative on 
a temporary basis only, and will avoid 
the establishment of any enterprises 
which might create uneconomic compe- 
tition. Enterprises organized by the 
Commission may be purchased by indi- 
viduals, in accordance with special reg- 
ulations to be issued, and stock in Com- 
mission enterprises, when sold to the pub- 
lic, will be on the same basis as that 
quoted on the stock @xchange, in accord- 
ance with the General Law of Credit In- 
stitutions and Auxiliary Organizations. 
In granting financial assistance to or ini- 
tiating any enterprise, the Commission 
will require a direct technical and eco- 
homic study of the industry or indus- 
tries in question and will reserve the right 
to supervise the investment in and devel- 
opment of the enterprises. 

The decree also provides that the Com- 
Mission will determine what new or nec- 
essary industries sponsored by it are en- 
titled to tax exemptions and what 
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changes in customs duties may be neces- 
sary, in order to insure the success of 
those enterprises. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Stipulated Percentage of Oils and Fats 
Required to Be Delivered to Government 
Company.—Producers of specified oils, 
fats, soaps, and pastes of oil-bearing 
seeds are required to deliver up to 20 per- 
cent of their stocks existing on July 6, 
1944, and thereafter to send 20 percent 
of their monthly production to the Na- 
cional Distribuidora y Reguladora, S. A., 
under provisions of a Mexican Executive 
decree, promulgated July 6, 1944. 

The decree fixes the prices at which 
these products will be sold to Reguladora 
as follows: Crude sesame and peanut oil 
and refined cottonseed oil, 1.90 pesos per 
net kilogram; class “A” edible oil (con- 
tainer additional), 2 pesos per bottled 
liter; class “A” edible oil, 2.15 pesos per 
net kilogram; pure anhydrous vegetable 
fat (plus cost of container), 2.20 pesos 
per net kilogram; coconut oil, 2.55 pesos 
per net kilogram; pastes of oil-bearing 
seeds, 200 pesos per metric ton; soap, 
cheap, 1.25 pesos per kilogram; soap, 
ordinary, 1.40 pesos per kilogram; soap, 
fine, 1.60 pesos per kilogram. 

Control of Purchase and Distribution 
of Corn Transferred to the Nacional Dis- 
tribuidora y Reguladora.—The powers 
granted to the Consortium by the decree 
of November 8, 1943, to acquire surplus 
corn from surplus-producing regions and 
to effect its appropriate distribution 
within the country, have been trans- 
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ferred to the Nacional Distribuidora y 
Reguladaro, S. A., by Mexican Executive 
decree, published July 8, 1944, and effec- 
tive the following day. 

The decree also provides for a reduc- 
tion in-the number of States which are 
to be regarded as_ surplus-producing 
States and which were required to supply 
surplus corn for distribution to needy 
areas under the provisions of the decree 
of November 8, 1943. The States now 
considered as surplus-producing States 
and under the control of the Nacional 
Reguladora are Colima, Mexico, Nayarit, 
and Tamaulipas. 

The Southern Pacific Railway of Mex- 
ico and other railroads are also author- 
ized by this decree, beginning with its 
effective date, to collect the full amount 
of freight charges for the transportation 
of corn. This rescinds the provision of 
the decree of November 8, 1943, which re- 
quired the railroads to ship corn for the 
Federal Government at rates amounting 
to 50 percent of the ordinary tariff. 

The preamble to the decree of July 8, 
1944, states that the control over surplus 
corn production naturally devolves upon 
the Nacional Reguladora, since the Con- 
sortium has been dissolved. The reduc- 
tion in the number of States under con- 
trol of Reguladora is the result of greater 
corn production in 1944 and of large im- 
ports of this cereal. Present satisfactory 
prices in the open market make guaran- 
teed prices unnecessary in the States 
other than those placed under the con- 
trol of Reguladora. For these States, 
however, the Ministry of Finance will es- 
tablish guaranteed prices. 
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East Prussia: Its Economic Significance 


With the Russians now actually invading East Prussia, the Germans face 
not only further military disaster, but also the loss of an important agri- 
cultural region supplying food to other parts of Germany, says a statement 
just released by the Special Areas Branch of the Foreign Economic 
Administration. 

From an economic standpoint, if the Russians occupy East Prussia, it 
will mean that for the first time the United Nations have succeeded in tear- 
ing a gap in Germany’s own economic structure, as differentiated from the 
recapture of conquered territory or the occupation of satellite countries. 

East Prussia is traditionally a stronghold of the German Junker class, and 
much of its agricultural and forest land is in large estates. Medium-sized 
farms are also of great importance. In regard to crop production, East 
Prussia is predominantly a rye and potato country, with oats and barley next. 
The Province also is an important livestock producer. 

Surplus agricultural products for 1944—a surplus most of which will be 
lost to other parts of Germany if the Russians continue to advance—are 
estimated at 150,000 tons of bread grains, 100,000 tons of barley, 30,000 to 
40,000 tons of meat, plus substantial quantities of poultry, and 25,000 to 
30,000 tons of fat, chiefly butter. The region is also the most important in 
regard to horse breeding, with relatively large numbers of horses normally 
shipped to other parts of Germany. 

East Prussia contains only minor industries. The most important city in 
this regard is Konigsberg, with several shipyards now probably mainly em- 
ployed in repair work for German shipping. There are also small eng:neer- 
ing works manufacturing railway carriages, trucks, tram cars, radiators, and 
steel oxygen tanks. The city of Tilsit has cellulose factories, some sawmills, 
and a number of machine shops. Railway repair shops are located in 
Allenstein and Insterburg. 

Insterburg is also the principal railway junction and traffic center, being 
the hub of four main lines from Konigsberg to Kaunas, and from Berlin to 
Riga and the north-Russia front. 

Konigsberg is an important seaport, available to large, ocean-going vessels. 
In 1938 it ranked eighth among German seaports. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumption Tax on Ginned Cotton 
Established —A consumption tax of 10 
pesos per quintal of 46.02 kilograms on 
cotton ginned after July 9, 1944, and on 
all ginned cotton acquired by industries 
on and after September 1, 1944, has been 
established in Mexico by an Executive de- 
cree, published and effective July 10, 1944. 
The tax, which is to be paid by indus- 
trialists acquiring the cotton as raw ma- 
terial for their products, will be paid by 
means of stamps affixed to invoices. The 
seller and the buyer are jointly respon- 
sible for the payment of the tax. 

The revenue obtained from the collec- 
tion of the tax will go into a fund to cover 
the expenses of handling cotton acquired 
by the Federal Government, through the 
Compania Exportadora e Importadora 
Mexicana, S. A., for the purpose of regu- 
lating domestic prices, and will also con- 
tribute to losses that may be occasioned 
by exportation. The Banco Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior, S. A., is delegated by 
the Ministry of Finance to collect the tax 
and manage the fund. 

Payment of Subsidy Authorized on Ex- 
ports of Coffee—A subsidy has been 
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granted for the present year on coffee ex- 
ported from Mexico by producers and ex- 
porters, under the provisions of a Treas- 
ury resolution promulgated June 24, 1944. 
The resolution provides that the subsidy 
be granted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the decree of February 17, 1941. 
The decree stipulates that the full 
amount of the export duty shall be re- 
turned to producers and exporters of cof- 
fee in the form of a subsidy, on the con- 
dition that said producers and exporters 
pay into a fund for the maintenance of 
delegates and for other expenses con- 
nected with the Pan-American Coffee 
Conference 1 centavo per kilogram on 
each kilogram of coffee exported. 

Hog Lard Made Subject to Import 
Control.—Imports into Mexico of hog 
lard, in tank cars, tank ships, or other 
containers, have been made subject to 
import restriction under a Treasury cir- 
cular, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 27, 1944. Presumably, imports of 
hog lard are now subject to prior author- 
ization from the Ministry of Finance be- 
fore importation is permitted. 

Hog lard is the first product to be so 
restricted under the  authoriza*tion 
granted the Ministry of Finance by an 
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International Business Conference 


After some months of exploration of the project, invitations to an Inter- 
national Business Conference have been extended by four leading national 
organizations of business in the United States, under whose auspices the 


The invitations bore the joint signatures of Eliot Wadsworth, Chairman, 
American Section, International Chamber of Commerce; Eric A. Johnston, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Robert Gaylord, 
President, National Association of Manufacturers; and Eugene P. Thomas, 
President, National Foreign Trade Council, and were sent to leading business 
organizations in Allied and neutral countries. 

The International Business Conference will meet from November 10 
through November 18, 1944, at the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City, New 


It will discuss the major economic problems which have current impor- 
tance and which will have much to do with the maintenance of peace after 


The invitation reads in part as follows: 

“The International Business Conference will bring together on a world 
basis representatives of leading business organizations from Allied and neutral 
countries for a discussion of economic problems which affect the business 
interests of their countries, nationally and internationally, and thus aim to 
establish a better basis for world relations and world trade. 
will devote itself to a free interchange of views and full discussions of sub- 
jects which the participating organizations themselves will suggest, without 
necessarily endeavoring to arrive at resolutions or common declarations of 


Organizations invited to participate have been requested to forward topics 
for discussion which are of special interest or importance to the business life 


The general subjects already proposed include: 


Encouragement and protection of investments. 


Representation from each country is to be restricted to a maximum of six 
delegates—a limitation applying equally to the total representation from the 
Each country may have, in addition, as many advisers or 
technical experts as it sends delegates. 

The International Business Conference Headquarters has been established 
in Room 716 at 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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executive decree of April 15, 1944, pro. 
mulgated May 12, 1944. 

[For announcement of the control estap. 
lished over imports, see FOREIGN Commence 
WEEKLY of June 3, 1944.| 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


New Treasury Bills To Be Authorizeq.— 
A draft ordinance, which, when enacteq, 
will authorize the issue of Palestine 
Treasury bills, was published in the Pa). 
estine Gazette of June 29. The Treasury 
bills are to be issued in multiples of 
£P50,000 on a discount basis with a ma- 
turity of 1 year or less and are not to be 
held outside Palestine. The proceeds of 
any issues are to be paid into the genera) 
revenues and the principal amounts are 
to be a charge upon the general revenues 
and assets of Palestine. 

A deficit of more than £P4,000,000 was 
incurred by the Government in 1943-44 
and new tax measures have been enacted 
to increase revenue in 1944-45. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 20 
and June 17.| 


Panama 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control of Automotive Facilities and 
Gasoline.—Several decrees were promul- 
gated in Panama during June for the 
purpose of conserving the Republic’s au- 
tomotive facilities and gasoline. The sale 
of new trucks was placed under strict 
control. All dealers in the Republic must 
file monthly reports of their transactions 
and inventories. 


Sweden 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Silk Stockings, Nickel: License Control 
Applied to Imports.—Effective from June 
19, 1944, imports into Sweden of stockings 
and socks containing silk and “artificial 
silk’”’ (rayon, etc.) and of nickel (in un- 
wrought form or as scrap, anodes, rods, 
or sheet of 0.2-mm. or greater thickness) 
have been made subject to permit from 
the State Trade Commission, by a royal 
decree of June 15, 1944 (Svensk Forfatt- 
ningssamling No. 305). 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Administration of Export Allocation 
for Woolens—According to the British 
Board of Trade Journal, the Export 
Group National Wool Textile Executive, 
has become responsible as from July 1, 
1944, for the administration of the export 
allocation scheme for woven wool tissues 
and the other work now done by the Ex- 
port Licensing Department at Bradford. 
The Group will take over the Bradford 
premises and staff of the Export Licens- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Aviation in 
Paraguay 


(Continued from p. 8) 
PANAIR DO BRASIL 


One of Panair do Brasil’s routes par- 
allels that of Pan American Airways, Inc., 
through the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Curitiba, Foz do Iguassu, and 
Asuncion, but does not continue south 
to Buenos Aires. Instead, it turns north- 
easterly to Ponta Pora and terminates 
at Campo Grande (State of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil). This operation con- 
sists of one round trip each week over 
a 1,330-mile route. Ponta Pora is the 
capital of the Federal Territory of the 
same name, one of the five new Federal 
Territories recently established along the 
porders of Brazil. The stop at Ponta 
Pora also serves Pedro Juan Caballero, 
a frontier town in Paraguay divided from 
Ponta Pora, Brazil, only by a main street. 

At Campo Grande, Brazil, there is a 
junction with another Brazilian airline, 
Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, Limi- 
tada. This company’s network serves 
Porto Velho on the Rio Madeira, the 
most important tributary of the Amazon, 
and Rio Branco, capital of the Acre 
Territory. In this section is one of the 
vital rubber-producing areas of western 
Brazil. 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 
(Panagra) operates international air 
services from Balboa, Canal Zone, along 
the west coast of South America and 
through Bolivia to Corumba, Brazil, 
where a connection is made with the 
planes of Panair do Brasil for rapid serv- 
ice through Campo Grande to Rio de 
Janeiro. 


CorREIO AEREO NACIONAL 


Correio Aereo Nacional (CAN) has sup- 
plied air-mail services to remote and iso- 
lated communities in Brazil and, in addi- 
ton, operates a mail route between Rio de 
Janeiro and Asuncion. This 1,230-mile 
route, which, it is understood, is available 
on occasion for freight and passengers, 
serves Sao Paulo, Bauru, Penapolis, Tres 
Lagoas, Campo Grande (State of Matto 
Grosso), and Ponta Pora in Brazil. In 
crossing over into Paraguay, the first stop 
after leaving Ponta Pora and Pedro Juan 
Caballero is at Concepcion, on the Rio 
Paraguay, and from Concepcion the 
flight continues to Asuncion. This is a 
weekly round-trip service which leaves 
Rio de Janeiro early in the week and 
returns 3 days later over the same route. 
At Campo Grande, is a junction with 
other air routes. 


CoRPORACION SUDAMERICANA DE SERVICIOS 
AEREAS, S. A. 


Flying boats of Corporacion, an Argen- 
tine company, leave Buenos Aires and 
proceed northward along the Rio Parana, 
making stops at the Argentine cities of 
Santa Fe, Barranqueras (serving Resis- 
tencia), and Formosa, and continues to 
Asuncion. Round trips over this 735-mile 
route are made twice a week, with over- 
night stops at Asuncion. 

Corporacion inaugurated its first 
round-trip service per week to Asuncion 
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on March 26, 1941, and in February 1942 
added a second trip, to meet the de- 
mand. River steamer services between 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and Asuncion 
have been curtailed because of fuel 
shortage. Cargoes, mail, and passengers 
destined for Asuncion are now trans- 
shipped at Argentina’s river port, Corri- 
entes. Between Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video there are connections by several 
air lines, thus providing quick travel 
between the three capitals of the River 
Plate region. 


Linea AEREA Norp ESTE 


Lineas Aéreas del Estado (LASO) of 
Argentina is operated by the Army Avia- 
tion Command. It is made up of Linea 
Aérea Sud Oeste (LASO) and Linea 
Aérea Nord Este (LANE). The latter 
line opened up a regular plane service 
for mail and passengers recently between 
Buenos Aires and Cataratas del Iguazu, 
Argentina, which is opposite Foz do Igu- 
assu, Brazil. The following schedule has 
been established: Planes will depart from 
Palomar, the airport for Buenos Aires, 
1 day a week, making stops at Ciudad 
Yerua, Monte Caseros, Posadas and Ca- 
taratas del Iguazu, and return 3 days 
later. A weekly connecting service has 
been projected from Posadas to Asun- 
cion, with approval of the Paraguayan 
Government. Recent reports indicate 
that services were inaugurated in July. 


Promise for Tomorrow 


The comparatively small area of Para- 
guay belies the potentialities of its fer- 
tile soil and tremendous water power 
yet to be harnessed. Plans for improved 
rail, water, and highway communica- 
tions are being considered, particularly 
interrepublic links to shorten the long 
distances to markets. Lack of machin- 
ery is a problem to be met in Paraguay. 
A recent report told of a 4-mile macadam 
road, the material for which was car- 
ried from nearby quarries in oxcarts, of 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 
At Iguassu Falls—tourist attraction reached by air lines that traverse Paraguay and Brazil. 


which it was estimated about 400 were 
used. 

A railway to connect Brazil and Para- 
guay, from Campo Grande through Ponta 
Pora and Pedro Juan Caballero to Con- 
cepcion, will broaden the markets. A 
new north-south arterial highway run- 
ning through the southwest region, now 
under construction, will penetrate and 
open up areas which have lacked trans- 
portation facilities, and will give impetus 
to development. This area is one of the 
valuable grazing areas and agricultural 
centers of Paraguay, but it has no rail- 
ways. The modern highway now in op- 
eration to Villarrica is projected to be 
extended to the Brazilian frontier. 

Aviation is the key to unlock the door 
for shipments of Paraguay’s natural re- 
sources, and an integrated air system 
supplementing the improvements of rail, 
water, and highway will bring new possi- 
bilities for various regions. 

With four centuries of history, the Re- 
public of Paraguay is apparently just 
entering upon a new era of development 
and growth, and aviation will have an 
important part in this forward move- 
ment. 





Restoration Work in Russia’s 
Tula Forests 


Restoration work has been started in 
the Tula forests of the Soviet Union, ex- 
tending from Ryazan through Tula and 
Odoevo to Zhizdra, the Russian press 
reports. 

Trees are being planted in the south- 
ern part of Tula Oblast, where the forests 
are important in conserving moisture. 
The 40,000,000 trees now growing in 
nurseries in the Oblast will be planted on 
an area of 8,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres). 

Cutting of weedy and less valuable 
trees for fuel purposes has begun in 11,- 
200 hectares of forest land; a yield of 
157,000 cubic meters of firewood is ex- 
pected. 
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Automotive 
Equipment 


SWEDISH COMPANY REPORTS REDUCED 
OUTPUT 


Sweden’s well-known automobile fac- 
tory, Aktiebolaget Volvo of Goteborg, re- 
ports a reduced output of motor vehicles 
during 1943. The company’s share in 
the total vehicle registrations in Sweden 
was 66 percent in 1943 compared with 
78.7 percent in 1942, and 43.9 percent in 
1941. The heavy increase from 1941 to 
1942 was the natural result of the war 
blockade. 

Although the number of motor ve- 
hicles sold by this company decreased in 
1943, the value of total sales increased 
considerably, or from $8,800,000 in 1942 to 
$14,092,400 in 1943. These figures do nct 
represent sales of motor vehicles only; 
they also include the value of charcoal 
units, other coal-gas units, and large 
quantities of other products. Sales of 
spare parts increased, as the wear and 
tear on the country’s motor-vehicle stock 
has become exceptionally severe. The 
sales value of motors and engines, from 
the Penta factory at Skovde, the con- 
cern’s subsidiary, remained almost un- 
changed, or $477,400 in 1942 and $489,- 
600 in 1943. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE SULFUR PRODUCTION 


Argentina’s sulful production in 1943 
is estimated at 18,000 tons, a foreign 
chemical journal reports. Efforts are 
being made to double the 1944 output, to 
provide a surplus for export after do- 
mestic requirements have been met. 


ARSENIC SITUATION, ERAZIL 


Brazil’s annual consumption of ar- 
senic (mostly by manufacturers of in- 
secticides and glass) is approximately 
2,000 metric tons, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. 

Domestic production was sufficient 
during the first half of 1943, to meet 
approximately 40 percent of the coun- 
try’s requirements. In pre-war years, 
the United States, Belgium, Germany, 
and Japan were Brazil’s principal for- 
eign suppliers of arsenic, but supplies are 
now available only from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and in 
restricted amounts. 

Output of arsenic in Brazil during the 
first 6 months of 1943 totaled 477,468 
kilograms, it is stated. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, HUNAN PROVINCE, 
CHINA 


The match factory established in Hu- 
nan Province, China, plans an annual 
production of 6,000 cases, an amount 
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sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the Province, according to a foreign 
chemical journal. Phosphorus supplies 
are obtained from a plant erected for 
that purpose near Kunming. 


NEW CHLORINE PLANT, COLOMBIA 


The new plant in Colombia for the 
production of chlorine was scheduled to 
start operations in July, according to 
the Colombian press. 


SaLt Impcrts INTO NEw ZEALAND 


Salt imports.into New Zealand in the 
first 9 months of 1943 were valued at 
£NZ146,219. This was more than twice 
the value of similar imports (£NZ66,862) 
reported in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, the foreign press 
says. 

PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru’s imports of chemical products 
were valued at 50,268.164 soles in 1943, 
according to a foreign trade publica- 
tion. This figure represents a consid- 
erable increase over 1942, when imports 
totaled 35,970,880 soles. 


EFFORTS MADE To ESTABLISH CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Efforts are being made by the In- 
dustrial Development Advisory Commit- 
tee in Southern Rhodesia to establish 
a chemical industry based on chrome 
and barytes. Since the products could 
be exported to a large market, such an 
industry would be of considerable im- 
portance to the Colony. 


BONE UTILIZATION IN SWITZERLAND 


The Federal Office for War Economy 
of Switzerland has stated that approxi- 
mately 7,000 more tons of bones than 
have previously been collected can be 
salvaged each year, and a recent ex- 
hibition showed the number of products 
that can be made from bones. 

Bones are reported to be used in 
Switzerland for making soap, glue, and 
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Milkweed Floss as “Ersatz 
Kapok” 


Canadian school children are 
being given an opportunity to 
make a direct contribution to the 
war effort by collecting milkweed 
floss to replace kapok in life pre- 
servers for the armed forces. 

A goal of 250,000 bushel bags has 
been set, for which payment will 
be made at the rate of 20 cents 
for each bag of dried pods. 

Harvesting — primarily from 
wild growths—will begin early in 
September. 
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bone dust for feeds and fertilizers 
Bone fat is used in the manufacture of 
stearin for candles, olein for typewriter 
ribbons, materials for dressing and im. 
pregnating cloths, and fine lubricating 
oils. 

Before the war, Switzerland imported 
considerable quantities of waste mate. 
rials. 

PropucTIon, U. S. S. R. 


Output of chemical products in the 
eastern regions of the Soviet Union has 
increased 250 percent since the outbreak 
of the war, according to the Soviet press. 
In addition to the 15 plants in operation 
before the war, 13 new factories haye 
been established. 

The State plan was fulfilled in 1943 
and the cost of production reduced more 
than 8 percent. 

Substitution of plastic parts for meta] 
ones in war industries saved 38,000 tons 
of metal in 1943, it is stated. 

The Donbas chemical plants are be- 
ing restored and are rapidly preparing 
to resume production, the Soviet press 
has announced. Workers are returning 
to Konstantinovka, Slavyansk, Gor- 
lovka, and Stalino, and shipments of 
equipment and supplies are arriving. 
Large numbers of construction workers 
from projects in central Russia have 
been transferred to the Donbas to speed 
up reconstruction. All principal branches 
of the Donbas chemical plants are ex- 
pected to be in operation before the end 
of 1944, it is stated. 


CHEMICAL SITUATION, U. K. 


Exports of chemical materials from 
the United Kingdom during the first 
part of 1944 were on a limited scale, but 
increased shipments of textile and gen- 
eral industrial chemicals were made to 
India, says a British trade journal. 

Supplies of some raw materials have 
improved. Pyrites are being more wide- 
ly used by sulfuric-acid manufacturers 
and larger amounts of phosphate rock 
have been imported. 

Although lack of shipping space has 
made exports of tar products difficult, 
domestic demand has prevented the ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Phenol is in 
somewhat better supply, although it is 
still carefully allocated. The tar-acids 
situation also has improved. 

Greater attention has been given to 
the use of pitch by the building trades. 
If these industries can provide a sub- 
stantial outlet, it should be possible to 
avoid heavy stocks of this material in 
normal times. 

Use of lime for agricultural purposes 
in the United Kingdom has increased 
tremendously since pre-war years. The 
amount rose from 300,000 tons in 1936-37 
to more than 4,000,000 tons in 1942-43, 
according to the British Minister of Ag- 
riculture. 
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Production of lime in Scotland has in- 
creased from 137,000 tons in 1938-39 to 
365,000 tons in 1943-44, a British trade 
journal reports. Total production for 
the United Kingdom is reported to be 
approximately 4,000,000 tons. 


Construction 


CONSTRUCTION PLANS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


The government of British Honduras 
js planning to build a hospital during 
1944. A number of private homes also 
will be constructed as soon as building 
materials become available. 


Ppost-WaAR PROJECTS, HAMILTON, ONRARIO, 
CANADA 


Post-war plans being considered by the 
city of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, call 
for the expenditure of $16,223,000 for a 
ublic-works program. More than $4,- 
000,000 of this sum will be used to de- 
yelop the sewage and waterworks sys- 
tems, approximately $6,000,000 for roads 
and improvements, and most of the re- 
mainder for public buildings. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN CHILE 


Tentative plans are being made for 
construction projects in the southern 
part of Chile. Cautin Province has the 
task of reconstructing the area devas- 
tated by last summer’s fires. Also con- 
struction plans are under way to build 
a canal, an irrigation system, and a new 
hospital. According to the Governor of 
the Province, certain important roads 
need to be paved, the Imperial River 
would be of more commercial use if it 
were dredged, and the construction of a 
commercial airport might encourage the 
extension of the national air lines to the 
south. 

It is thought that work will be started 
soon on a 20,000,000-peso tourist hotel in 
Valdivia. Private individuals have 
formed a company to take over the 
project. 


SWEDISH BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Swedish building construction in 1943 
reached its highest peak since 1939. The 
number of apartments completed dur- 
ing 1943 in cities of more than 10,000 
population totaled 20,019 compared with 
13,915 for 1942. At the end of 1943, 
9493 were still under construction in 13 
of the largest cities of Sweden. 


Post-WAR PROGRAM OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A post-war building program whereby 
£30,000.000 would be spent on housing 
over a period of 15 years has been sub- 
mitted to the Johannesburg City Council 
in the Union of South Africa. It has 
been estimated that this sum would pro- 
Vide 28,000 houses for non-Europeans at 
an average cost of £600, and 5,000 houses 
for Europeans at an average cost of 
£1500. The remaining sum would be 
used for possible extensions, lay-out, and 
contingencies, according to the foreign 
press. 

In the city of Durban, on one estate 
alone, 1,000 building sites have been set 
aside for returned soldiers. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Lightweight Newsprint 
From Abroad: Tempo- 
rary Differential 


A temporary differential of $4 
per ton that had been allowed 
from May 1, 1944, to July 31, 1944, 
on sales in this country of light- 
weight newsprint paper manufac- 
tured outside the continental 
United States was continued in 
effect indefinitely by the Office of 
Price Administration on August 1. 

The same differential already is 
permitted, without time limit, on 
sales of lightweight newsprint 
paper manufactured in the United 
States. 

A time limit was originally 
placed on the Canadian-made 
lightweight newsprint differential 
so that the producers could have 
a temporary period to determine 
whether the amount allowed was 
equitable, and so that they might 
have an opportunity of submit- 
ting cost and other data in the 
event a different differential was 
deemed warranted. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board of Canada has _ recom- 
mended that the $4 differential be 
continued in effect. At the pres- 
ent time all lightweight imported 
newsprint originates in Canada. 

Lightweight newsprint qualify- 
ing for the $4 differential is that 
newsprint ordered and made in a 
weight of 30 pounds for 500 sheets 
24 by 36 inches. The differential 
is added to the ceiling prices for 
32-pound standard newsprint 
paper. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Electric apparatus imported by Can- 
ada during the 5 months ended May 
1944 was valued at $26,372,000, which is 
almost double the $14,554,000 of the cor- 
responding period of 1943, according to 
a Dominion publication. 


POWER PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Power production in Colombia in 1943 
amounted to 25,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
an increase of 2,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
over 1942, the League of Nations has 
reported. 


Costa RICAN HYDROELECTRIC PLANT 
DEDICATED 


The hydroelectric plant recently com- 
pleted at Las Ventanas, Costa Rica, at a 
cost of more than $2,448,000, was ded- 
icated on July 1. Power from this sta- 
tion will serve not only San Jose but the 
whole central part of Costa Rica. The 
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generating capacity of the plant will 
ultimately reach 10,000 kilowatts; at 
present it is approximately 5,000 kilo- 
watts. It is thought that with the addi- 
tional current provided by the newly 
opened plant, industries will be able to 
operate efficiently even during a pro- 
longed dry season. 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Of the £NZ721,596 worth of electrical 
machinery and equipment imported by 
New Zealand during the first 3 months 
of 1944, almost half (£NZ346,680) was 
obtained in March. 

The value of radio apparatus imported 
during the 3 months ended March 1944 
was £NZ153,474. 


ELECTRONICS MARKET IN PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s participation in the inter- 
national market for electronic products 
is negligible. There is no local produc- 
tion of these products, and the import 
trade is confined to radios and radio 
parts and a small quantity of sound 
equipment and X-ray equipment. 

Most of the electronic products im- 
ported. into Paraguay are from the 
United States and Argentina. Because 
of Argentina’s proximity, distributors of 
electronic products manufactured in Ar- 
gentina have an advantage over import- 
ers from the United States or Europe. 
However, local preference is for radios 
manufactured in either the United States 
or Europe despite their higher price. 

Philips Argentina S. A. has its own 
agency in Asuncion and maintains a 
well-organized sales organization 
throughout the country. Paraguayan 
importers buy directly from manufac- 
turers and do their own selling and dis- 
tributing. All radio importers are estab- 
lished in Asuncion and make sales di- 
rectly to consumers. Some large import- 
ers have agents in other parts of the 
country, but in many instances these 
branches keep small stocks on hand and 
really represent only a contact through 
which the importer maintains his mail- 
order business. 

Importers handling radios manufac- 
tured in the United States sell at a fixed 
price, generally on the basis of a 30- 
percent initial payment and the balance 
in 10 installments, or with a 10-percent 
discount for cash. The Philips Argen- 
tine agency attempts to meet the terms 
of the buyer, generally requiring no 
down payment and permitting 30 
monthly installment payments. 

Most advertising of radio sets and tubes 
is through newspapers and recently a 
limited amount by radio and motion- 
picture slides. Some importers of United 
States products have been advertising 
extensively, calling attention to late im- 
provements. 

Probably fewer than 14,000 radios were 
in use in Paraguay at the end of 1943. 
The radio phonograph is new in the 
market, and perhaps not more than 50 
are in use. Approximately 70 percent 
of the radios are equipped to receive 
short-wave broadcasts and all the com- 
bination sets are so designed. At the 
end of 1943 there were 276 radios (mostly 
small table models) and 2 radio phono- 
graphs in dealers’ stocks. 
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Argentine Studio Offers To 
Assist Brazil’s Motion- 
Picture Industry 


The Brazilian newspaper Cor- 
reio da Noite, on July 11, published 
an interview given by Eduardo 
Morera, of the Argentine Motion 
Picture Studio, San Miguel. Mr. 
Morera was given considerable 
publicity during his visit in Rio 
de Janeiro, since he directed the 
Argentine film ‘“Melodias da 
America,” starring Jose Mojica, 
now playing in Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Morera plans to request 
Capitao Amilcar Dutra de Me- 
nezes, Director of DIP (Brazil’s 
Press and Propaganda Depart- 
ment), and Dr. Israel Souto, Di- 
rector of the Motion Picture 
Division, to sponsor a selection of 
Brazilian stars and technicians to 
study and observe Argentine pro- 
duction methods at the expense of 
the San Miguel Studios. He~1s 
also reportedly planning to pur- 
chase Brazilian scripts and to 
place Brazilian artists under con- 
tract. 

According to Mr. Morera, the 
Argentine Studios are interested 
in sharing their facilities with 
their Brazilian colleagues. Ma- 
chinery, films, and all equipment 
available in the Argentine market 
are “at the disposal of the Bra- 
zilian motion-picture industry,” 
which is at present encountering 
difficulties in acquiring equipment, 
in consequence of war conditions. 
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As of March 1, 1944, the following 
radio transmitters were in use in Para- 
guay: 5 operated by the airport service, 
10 by broadcasting stations; 15 by tele- 
phone and telegraph services; 71 (all 
of .04 kilowatts or less) by private firms 
throughout the country, and 84 by ama- 
teurs. 

Diagnostic X-ray machines numbering 
25 are now in use. Current health proj- 
ects call for the installation of possibly 
10 X-ray machines within the next 2 
years. Sound equipment is used very 
little in Paraguay, that in operation be- 
ing mainly second-hand and of poor 
quality. 

More than 90 percent of the radio 
equipment is designed for United States 
tubes. At the end of 1943, dealers’ stocks 
showed nearly 3,500 American-made ra- 
dio receiving tubes, but other radio parts 
were very scarce. A plentiful supply of 
European-made tubes is in stock to serv- 
ice the few radios which require them. 
In the past, radio transmitting stations 
have obtained needed maintenance parts 
from Buenos A’res, either directly or 
through dealers. General scarcity of 
parts in Argentina have curtailed ship- 
ments to Paraguay to such an extent 
that efforts are being made to secure 
badly needed parts from the United 
States. 
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Paraguay exercises strict controls on 
the importation of radios. In February 
1941, the Bank of the Republic was given 
control over the granting of exchange 
for the payment of imports. This 
agency immediately declared radios to 
be luxury items and refused to grant 
exchange for their importation. This 
regulation was later modified to permit 
imports under an exchange compensa- 
tion system. In March 1942, radio parts 
were removed from the list of luxury 
items, but radio sets were retained on 
the list. No licenses or fees are required 
of owners of radio receiving equipment. 
All sound trucks must be registered with 
the Department of Press and Propa- 
ganda and a nominal fee paid for the 
privilege of operating them. Amateur 
radio operations are under strict Govern- 
ment control for the duration of the 
war. 

It seems unlikely that the market for 
electronic products in Paraguay will ex- 
pand greatly over pre-war levels. An 
increased demand probably will develop 
as a result of diminished supplies 
brought about by the interruption of 
trade during the war years. United 
States exporters will have keen compe- 
tition from Philips Argentine S. A. Of- 
ficials administering the exchange con- 
trol law are of the opinion that after 
the war a limited amount of exchange 
will be granted for the importation of 
radio sets, but it is believed unlikely that 
exchange will be granted to new import- 
ing firms. 

PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


The value of electrical materials im- 
ported by Peru during 1943 was 13,425,- 
992 soles, an increase compared with 10,- 
881,192 soles in 1942, states the foreign 
press. 


POWER RESOURCES OF THE URALS, 
U. S. S. R. 


Water-power resources of the three 
most important oblasts of the Urals in 
the Soviet Union have been estimated at 
3,000,000 kilowatts by conservative Rus- 
sian sources. It is thought that the 
Kama River has enough potential power 
to supply dozens of new plants and mines. 
Plans have been made to build a power 
station on this river, near the city of 
Molotov, which would double the amount 
of electricity produced in the Molotov 
Oblast, making possible large-scale de- 
velopment of chemical and nonferrous 
metallurgical industries. 

During 1942, two medium-sized plants 
were started—one on the Kozva River 
at Shirokovskaya and the other on the 
Chusovaya River at Ponyshkaya. 


Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Production of mint oil in Brazil fron, 
the crop harvested in June of this year is 
estimated at between 170,000 and 200,000 
kilograms. From this quantity, between 
80 and 100 tons of crystals will be pro- 
duced. Total production from the har- 
vests of the past year is estimated at 150 
tons of crystals. 
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Small amounts of lemon oil are pro. 
duced in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazij 
It is estimated that production in 1944 
will be higher than the 1943 yield, which 
totaled about 60 kilograms. In 1942. the 
production was much greater—6§194 
kilograms. Lemon-oil production begins 
in June. 


LIME-OIL SITUATION, BRITISH WeEsr7 
INDIES 


Because the demand for lime juice ag g 
source of citric acid has almost cease 
cultivation of limes in the British West + 
Indies has been reduced, states the for. 
eign press. The three main products of 
limes are the expressed oil, the distilleg 
oil, and the juice. 

It is reported that a study of the chem. 
istry of citral and of related products has 
been undertaken, and several new com. 
pounds have been prepared. Prelimi- 
nary results suggest that this research 
may develop into a general study of the 
possibility of utilizing some of the more 
important constituents of essential oils 
as raw materials for chemical industry, 
As soon as materials become available, 
the chemistry of distilled oil from limes 
will also be investigated. 


LIME-OIL PRODUCTION BY MEXICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual production and sale of lime oi] 
by one of the important producers’ as- 
sociations in Mexico, the Union Nacional 
de Productores de Aceite de Limon, is 
reported to be about 132,000 pounds, 
worth about $70,000 (United States cur- 
rency). 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


BRAZILIAN Cocoa STOCKS 


Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia 
Brazil, during June 1944, amounted to 
64,211 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 111,848 bags in June 1943. 

Stocks of cocoa at the end of June 1944 
were about 128,066 bags as against 
237,272 bags at the end of June 1943. 


ECUADORAN COCOA CROP 


The consensus among the trade in 
Ecuador is that the 1944 cocoa crop will 
show a decrease of between 40 and 50 
percent compared with the 1943 crop of 
393,899 quintals (1 Spanish quintal= 
101.4 pounds). 

The principal crop has been practically 
all harvested, and previous estimates of 
a 50-percent decline in the yield are con- 
firmed. Prospects of a normal yield from 
the intermediate crop (July to Novem- 
ber) are good. Better-than-average 
yields from other crops, however, could 
not make up for the deficiency in the 
Main crop, 

One of the features of the export 
market during June was the compara- 
tively large shipment of 162,800 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) of 
cocoa to Guatemala. Guatemala is ordi- 
narily a producer and not a consumer, 
and this is the first shipment of Ecua- 
doran cocoa to that market in many 
years. 
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Ecuadoran cocoa exports during the 
first 6 months of the present year showed 
a decline of approximately 50 percent 
compared with exports during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 

Quantities of the various types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during June 
1944 and 1943, and cumulative totals for 
the first 6 months of 1943 and 1944, were 
as follows: 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 
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tena June June pine tow 
rade ‘ : f f 
nied 10te 1943 | 1944 
Arriba 7, O97 6, 103 | 187, 781 86, 226 
Machala 4.841 8,393 | 27,342) 21,1038 
Other 1,737 | 2,839 | 48,835 | 26,813 


Total 16,675 | 17,385 | 263,958 | 134, 142 








Exports of cocoa from Ecuador in June 
1944 amounted to 910,305 kilograms, val- 
ued at $203,562, according to an unoffi- 
cial source. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE CROP 


Practically none of the new crop of 
coffee in Ecuador was delivered to the 
principal coffee centers during June. 
Only 50 quintals (1 Spanish quintal 
101.4 pounds) were delivered as com- 
pared with 400 quintals in May. 

Exports of coffee from the ports of 
Guayaquil and Manta during June 1944 
amounted to 10,506 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) ac- 
cording to an unofficial source—an in- 
crease compared with the corresponding 
month of 1943. 

It is reported that exports of coffee 
from Ecuador during the first 6 months 
of 1944 will be as good as, if not better 
than, during the corresponding period 
of 1943. 


Dairy Products 
BUTTER STOCKS, EIRE 


Stocks of creamery butter held in pub- 
lic cold storage, creameries, merchants’ 
premises, and butter factories in Eire on 
June 15, 1944, totaled 7,125,440 pounds, 
compared with 4,681,824 pounds on May 
31, and 2,325,232 pounds on May 15. 
Stocks of factory and other butter to- 
taled 730,016 pounds on June 15, com- 
pared with 662,704 pounds on May 31. 

Production of creamery butter in the 
period from June 1 to June 15 was about 
4.981.200 pounds. A total of 2,959,040 
pounds of creamery butter was delivered 
to cold-storage establishments, while 
withdrawals from cold storage during 
the first 15 days of June amounted to 
571,200 pounds. 


SWEDEN’s BUTTER AND CREAM SUPPLY 


As a result of an improvement in Swed- 
en’s butter supply, the Government by a 
Royal decree effective June 7, 1944, can- 
celed the decree of October 10, 1941, pro- 
hibiting the baking of pastry containing 
edible fats. 

During the first 4 months of 1944 
Swedish butter output totaled 24,426 
metric tons as compared with 20,264 and 
24,090 tons for the corresponding periods 
in 1943 and 1939, respectively. Thus dur- 
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ing the first quarter of 1944 butter pro- 
duction exceeded the pre-war level. 

Also indicative of the improved edible- 
fat situation in Sweden is the fact that 
cream with a fat content not exceeding 
15 percent, which has been rationed since 
November 3, 1940, was placed on the free 
list as of February 1, 1944. 


Fish and Products 


CATCH IN EIRE 


During the 5 months ended May 31, 
1944, a total of 91,639 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) of fresh 
sea fish, valued at £188,482, was caught 
off the shores of Eire, compared with 
88,238 hundredweight, valued at £173,609, 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 
The shellfish catch was valued at £209,- 
752 in the first 5 months of 1944, as 
against £192,076 in the first 5 months of 
1943. 


Fruits and Nuts 
CANADIAN FRUIT CROPS 


The 1944 fruit crop in British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, promises to be larger 
than the 1943 crop, according to esti- 
mates by the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture. 

The following table shows estimates of 
the 1944 crop with comparative figures 
for 1943: 





| 
Item | 1943 1944 


boxes__|4, 433, 236 


Apples 6, 370, 470 
Crab apples do 92, 410 137, 350 
Pears do | 347,204 | 475,080 
Grapes pounds. _|1, 762, 886 | 2, 765, 100 
Cherries 20-pound packages 251, 251 286, 675 
Peaches do 482,501 | 1, 250, 100 
Apricots do 62, 164 291, 152 
Plums do 128, 485 167, 450 
Prunes 17-pound packages 500, 858 519, 300 





Apple growers in Nova Scotia are look- 
ing forward to a record yield of apples 
this year. 

On July 3, 1944, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment estimated the 1944 Nova Scotia 
apple crop at 5,863,800 bushels, an in- 
crease of 21 percent over the 1943 crop. 

Conditions in New Brunswick are not 
so favorable, and there was some frost 
damage in June. The Dominion esti- 
mate of 264,000 bushels for the apple 
crop in that Province shows a reduction 
of 20 percent, as compared with last 
year’s crop of 330,000 bushels. 

Production of pears in Nova Scotia is 
estimated at 18,200 bushels, a reduction 
of 9 percent, as compared with the final 
estimate for 1943. 

A reduction of 25 percent is estimated 
in the strawberry crop of Nova Scotia 
and 42 percent in New Brunswick. The 
crop in Nova Scotia is estimated at 
847,500 quarts and in New Brunswick at 
647,000 quarts. 


GRAPE-CROP PROSPECTS, PORTUGAL 


Vineyards in Portugal continued to 
show signs of a good crop, according to 
a June report. Less mildew had been 
noticed, and about half the amount of 
chemicals normally needed to treat the 
vines had been used. Exports of port 
wine during the first 4 months of 1944 in- 
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creased tremendously over those in the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


ALMOND CROP, VALENCIA, SPAIN 


It is believed that the almond crop of 
Valencia, Spain, which will be harvested 
in August and September will be below 
normal as the result of frosts during the 
past winter. 

Trade estimates of the exportable sur- 
plus of shelled almonds on hand at the 
beginning of July range from 6,000 to 
10,000 metric tons. Most of this surplus 
is held by the growers. 


Grain and Products 


RUMANIAN RICE PRODUCTION 


Rice production in Rumania at pres- 
ent meets 30 percent of the domestic re- 
quirements, reports the foreign press. It 
is planned to extend rice cultivation over 
an area of 50,000 hectares to fill domestic 
needs completely. 


Poultry and Products 


OUTPUT OF HATCHERIES IN NEW Bruns- 
WICK, CANADA 


The production of chicks by approved 
hatcheries in New Brunswick, Canada, 
has expanded rapidly in recent years. 
The combined output in 1943 was 
1,054,851 compared with 319,662 in 1937, 
the year approved hateheries were in- 
augurated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture Poultry Division. 


Iron and Steel 


PIPE-ROLLING MILL RESTORED, U. S. S. R. 


The Yakubovski pipe-rolling mill of 
Voroshilovgrad, which is reported by the 
Soviet press to be the first plant in the 
Ukraine to attain production at the pre- 
war level, is releasing several dozen tons 
of pipe daily. 

Workers have equipped the steam 
power plant to give it a capacity one and 
one-half times as high as it had before 
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the war. They have built an electric- 
power station, which did not exist before 
the war, and full use has been made of 
waste gases from the heating furnaces. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


MEN’s WorK SHOES To BE PRODUCED IN 
BRAZIL 


Brazil’s Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization has made arrangements 
for the shoe industry to produce men’s 
low-priced work shoes. Under the terms 
of the agreement, the industry will be 
required to set aside at least 10 percent 
of their production for this purpose. 


GUATEMALA’S SHOE INDUSTRY 


As recently as August 1943, reports on 
Guatemala’s shoe industry showed that 
while annual production was approxi- 
mately 600,000. pairs, at least 75 percent 
was being produced by hand methods 
and the country seemed to take little or 
no active interest in world markets, 
either in the export or import fields. 
Today, on the other hand, foreign press 
reports tell of Guatemala’s new $50,- 
000,000 shoe industry, which encom- 
passes three complete factories. This 
new industry is said to have definite as- 
pirations in export markets. 


HUNGARY’S LEATHER SHORTAGE 


A drastic shortage of leather supplies 
in Hungary is indicated by the creation 
of a special Government Commissariat 
for Leather Economy to control all mat- 
ters related to the collection of hides, 
the production of auxiliary materials 
used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, the distribution of leather, and the 
collection and distribution of the byprod- 
ucts of the leather industry. 

Among the first decisions of the leather 
commission have been that a certain per- 
centage of all leather must be made into 
leather goods and that certain types of 
leather products, such as drive belts, may 
be delivered only to firms which agree to 
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return a certain percentage of their 
worn-out goods for reprocessing. 

The economies thus far made possible 
by the new system have enabled the pro- 
visioning authorities to supply Hun- 
garian agricultural laborers with 1,000,- 
000 pairs of soles, the Hungarian press 
says. 

The reported intention of the com- 
mission to decree the obligatory delivery 
of the relatively limited supply of game 
pelts in the near future is a further in- 
dication that Hungary faces the irre- 
ducible-minimum supply of essential 
leather. 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


During April 1944, New Zealand ex- 
ported 2,144,128 sheepskins (without 
wool) weighing 6,151,428 pounds. 


NEw TANNERY, VENEZUELA 


A new tannery, which is being com- 
pleted at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, will 
devote its entire capacity to the produc- 
tion of upper leather, domestic require- 
ments of which are now all imported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


MAHOGANY EXPORTS FROM BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Total exports of mahogany from Brit- 
ish Honduras in 1942 were valued at 
$407,584, with the United States the 
principal buyer, according to a foreign 
trade publication. 

Shipments of mahogany lumber to- 
taled 131,363 cubic feet, valued at $262,- 
849. 


TIMBER-FLOATING ProGRAM, U. S. S. R. 


The Soviet Union’s timber-floating 
plan for 1944 will have to be completed 
in less time than last year, says the So- 
viet press. 

Navigation conditions have not been 
nearly so favorable because of a late 
spring. Ice on many rivers broke up at 
least 10 days Jater than usual, and the 
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develop the most satisfactory strains. 


essential to Allied victory. 
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Silkworms in Brazil Kept Cool To Produce More Silk for War 


Silkworms are doing their bit for the Allied war efforts from refrigerators 
in Brazil, producing large quantities of the essential material which formerly 
came from Japan, says a statement by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 


Like many other inhabitants of temperate zones, the silkworm functions 
most efficiently in cool surroundings. 
silkworm culture except cool weather, is now employing refrigerators to speed 
up the life cycle of the silkworm from cocoon to butterfly, thereby producing 
more eggs and young worms, and increasing silk production. 

Tests conducted with refrigerators in experiment stations have shown that 
10 crops of cocoons may be produced in one year by the proper application 
of cool air, and extensive refrigerating units have been installed in at least 
one experiment station to accelerate silkworm production. 
climate of Brazil is ideally suited to the production of the mulberry trees 
which are essential to silkworm growth. 

To make Brazilian silk production as efficient as possible in every respect, 
wide experimentation is being carried on with 300,000 mulberry trees to 


Brazil, which has every facility for 


The normal 


The product of this combined experi- 


mentation in mulberry-tree culture and silkworm refrigeration will eventually 
find its way to parachutes, powder bags, and a host of other war materials, 
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August 1944 
amount of timber transported on all 
rivers has been less than in 1943. 

was reported early in June that in ordey 
to carry out the year’s program it would 
be necessary to float each day during 
the remainder of the season as much 
timber as 10,000 flatcars could carry, 


SHINGLE EXPORTS FROM BrITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, during June increased over the 
preceding month and also were substan. 
tially larger than in June 1943. 

Increased stocks of cedar logs are re. 
flected in somewhat larger shipments of 
shingles to the United States. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of timber and map. 
ufactures were almost 50 percent greater 
in 1943 than in 1942, according to the 
foreign press. Imports in 1943 were ya]- 
ued at 12,733,799 soles, whereas in 1949 
they totaled 8,526,595 soles. 


SoutH AFRICAN IMPORTS 


Imports into South Africa of Douglas 
fir, pine, and other softwoods from the 
United States and Canada have de. 
creased markedly, while shipments of 
softwoods from Finland and Sweden and 
teak imports from Thailand and Burma 
have ceased. 

A large increase has occurred, how- 
ever, in imports of miscellaneous woods 
from the Belgian Congo, Southern Rho- 
desia, and Mozambique. 

Imports of flour and ceiling boards, 
plywood, and wooden boxes have de- 
clined substantially. 


Harpwoop INpustTrY, U. K. 


Wartime conditions have been re- 
sponsible for a considerable shift in the 
sources of United Kingdom imports of 
hardwoods, says a British lumber jour- 
nal, though there has been no real short- 
age of hardwoods during the war. Some 
species have not been available, but it 
has been possible to substitute others. 

Imports of softwoods have come prin- 
cipally from Canada, whereas hard- 
woods have been received from a num- 
ber of countries. After the cutting off 
of supplies from Burma and the Nether- 
lands Indies, a varied and extensive 
trade in tropical hardwoods developed 
with West Africa and Latin America. 

Quantities of British hardwoods still 
remain despite heavy wartime cutting; 
trade in these domestic woods will doubt- 
continue to be a factor even in 
peacetime. The establishment of drying 
kilns has been of assistance to the local 
hardwood industry by greatly reducing 
the length of time required for season- 
ing. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ALL-WELDED Motor PRODUCED IN SWEDEN 


An all-welded Diesel motor recently 
was completed in Sweden’s largest ship- 
building yard at Goteborg. This motor 
is about 25 percent lighter than the cast 
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type, and it is claimed that the frame 
and stand are much stronger than the 
old type. Less lubricating oil is used in 
the new unit, and it is more easily dis- 
mounted for repairs than the ordinary 
motor. Reportedly it takes only 5 to 7 
seconds to change from full speed ahead 
to full speed astern. 


PossIBLE POST-WAR MARKET IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland may be a post-war market 
for printing machinery and equipment. 
It is thought that the demand for books 
will be large after the war and that Ger- 
many, formerly the leading supplier, 
probably will no longer be able to supply 
the demand. The establishment of sev- 
eral Swiss publishing houses is, there- 
fore, being planned. 


CrEDIT EXTENDED FOR AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY, U. S. S. R. 


The Soviet Government is extending 
credit to farms and machine-tractor sta- 
tions in the Ukraine for the purchase of 
agricultural machinery to be delivered in 
1944, according to the Soviet press. 
During the current year 20,000 machines 
will be distributed by the Ukranian Agri- 
cultural Supply Division, and will in- 
clude 700 combines of the “Communar 
type”; 800 horse-operated threshers; 
1,650 hay rakes; 1,520 binders, reapers, 
and mowers; 1,800 sorters; as well as 
many winnowing machines, cultivators, 
and plows. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


SHARK FISHING OFF BRAZILIAN COAST 
INVESTIGATED 


Shark fishing off the coast of Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil, is at present being 
investigated by United States interests. 
Sharks of numerous varieties are known 
to exist in abundance in Sao Marcos Bay, 
northwest of the island of Sao Luiz, and 
to range within 1,000 miles of that loca- 
tion. Although previous tests have indi- 
cated a low vitamin-A content, the 
eventual plan is to process shark-liver 
oil, among a large variety of products. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF EMETINE 


Sufficient amounts of emetine are 
being produced in Brazil for some to be 
exported, reports the foreign press. Ap- 
proximately 200 kilograms are said to 
have been exported to the United States. 


EXPORTS From GERMANY 


Germany's exports of medicines in 1943 
probably exceeded those for 1942 by about 
66 percent, states the foreign press. 
Drugs and medicines are reportedly ex- 
ported to 32 different countries. A sub- 


.Stantial increase in acreage used for cul- 


tivation of medicinal plants has been 
effected to meet the demand. 


ALOES PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS WEST 
INDIES 


Production of aloes in the Netherlands 
West Indies during the second quarter 
of 1944 amounted to approximately 700 
cases. At the end of June 1944, there 
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were approximately 1,800 cases on hand. 
It is reported that because of lack of 
interest in the commodity and the high 
cost of living, many producers of aloes 
in Aruba have abandoned their fields, 
but that the outlook for the near tuture 
is more favorable. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of medical preparations and 
drugs into New Zealand for March 1944 
were valued at £NZ31,992 and for the 
first 3 months of 1944 at £NZ71,824. 


TOTAQUINA PRODUCTION UNDERTAKEN IN 
TANGANYIKA 


Production of totaquina from cinchona 
bark grown in Tanganyika is now being 
undertaken by an enterprise at Dar-es- 
Salaam, according to the British press. 
This plant, the first of its kind in British 
East Africa, is working two shifts daily. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Official Peruvian statistics on the value 
of nonferrous metals produced in Peru in 
1943 are as follows: 


Gold: Soles 
In gold bars._...__..grams__ 26, 047, 490 
In copper bars '____..do____ 10, 794, 529 


In ores, concentrates, and 





other products_...grams__ 1, 539, 793 

Placer mines_- -do.... 6,195, 615 

Total . 44, 577, 427 
Silver: i 

In copper bars '__kilograms__ 32, 702, 637 

Ir gold-silver bars_._..do..._ 5, 201, 261 


In ores, concentrates, and 
other products_kilograms__ 4, 737, 960 


, 641, 858 
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Copper: Soles 
In refined copper ' 
kilogram__ 47, 305, 221 
In ores, concentrates, and 
other products_kilograms__ 7, 834, 407 


TOQNE née nee dese 55, 139, 628 

Lead: 
In refined bars '_kilograms__ 40, 211, 347 
In unrefined bars 1____do_--_- 79,173 


In ores, concentrates, and 
other products_kilograms__ 3,922,308 


TORR coined bok 44, 212, 828 
Zinc: 


In refined bars! (exports) 
kilograms__ 1, 448,215 


In concentrates______ do_.... 17, 645, 753 
In ores (exports) -__~- ee 51, 702 
Oia a ae 


.-.. 19, 145, 670 


Bismuth: In refined bars’ . 
kilograms__ 8, 650, 241 


Antimony: 
In antimony bars? 
xilograms_-_ 1, 836, 458 
In lead-antimony bars 


kilograms__ 144, 108 
5 cs. Knee do__.. 2, 631, 052 
Os ks. catucwns coueeeeae 4,611, 618 


Tungsten: In ores and concen- 
trates (exports)___kKilograms__ 6, 518, 011 


Molybdenum: In concentrates 
kilograms__ 1,018, 807 


Vanadium: 

In concentrates______ do__.. 4,059, 522 
In ores (exports) ____-_ do__.__ 1, 889, 550 
In ashes (exports) ___.do_-__-_ 24, 353 
A ilhinss activin ondudna bie 5, 973, 425 

Cadmium: In refined bars (ex- 
| RAS LE Reet kilograms__ 49, 859 
Mercury, metallic___._____do____ 382, 800 


The value of Peruvian metal exports 
in 1943, with figures for 1942 in paren- 
theses, as reported in the foreign press, 
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Germany’s Oil Position: Calculated To Cause Nazi Gloom 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, has made public the 
following statement on Germany’s oil position which was prepared by the 
Foreign Economic Administration’s economic-warfare analysts: 

German production of natural and synthetic petroleum products, as re- 
cently as April of this year, was still high enough to enable the Germans 
not only to supply all essential needs, but also to increase their reserve 
stocks substantially. In less than 4 months, production has now been re- 
duced by Allied bombing to a point where it falls far short of meeting minimum 
essential consumption needs, even after drastic curtailment of important 
war uses. 

B-ginning in April, increasing in May, and reaching an even higher scale 
in June and July, a systematic campaign of destruction of the crude-oil 
refineries, the hydrocarbon synthesis plants, and the great hydrogenation 
plants in Axis Europe has been undertaken. Although Germany has coun- 
tered with restrictions so drastic that she has even retarded her war indus- 
tries and war agricultural programs, she still must draw heavily upon the 
limited reserve stocks previously accumulated. 

Germany’s total production of liquid fuels and lubricants, including such 
gasoline substitutes as alcohol, is today much less than 50 percent of what 
it was in April. Production from her synthetic plants is less than 60 percent 
of the April rate, while the crude-oil refineries have been hit so hard that 
their production rate is at most only 40 percent of what it was in April. In 
other words, Germany can refine only 2 out of every 5 tons of her crude 
petroleum. 

Germany is now facing her most critical oil shortage. At the beginning of 
the war she had built up substantial stock piles. Whatever oil she consumed 
in the early stages of the war, she was in the main successful in replacing 
with oil seized from the occupied countries. It is true that Germany failed 
to obtain the rich oil fields of the Caucasus, but she was able to recover 
from this setback by expansion of those oil-producing resources available 
to her. 

The important German crude-oil refineries are located in the Hanover 
and Hamburg areas of Germany proper, in the Vienna area, and in the 
Ploesti area of Rumania. Her great and intricate synthetic-oil plants, some 
of which cover 4 to 5 square miles and produce many by-products in addition 
to oil for the Nazi war machine, are located mainly in the Ruhr Valley, the 
Leipzig area, and in Silesia. These plants were greatly expanded whenever 
possible after the outbreak of the war, and especially after it became ap- 
parent to the Germans that they would be unable to seize the oil of the 
Caucasus. Approximately half of Germany’s oil products is synthetic. 

Before April of this year the damage caused by Allied bombings had not 
had a serious effect on Germany’s oil supply. Repairs to those synthetic 
plants and crude-oil refineries accessible to Allied bombers could be made 
with relative speed. Moreover, there was available in the Western Axis and 
occupied countries considerable excess refining capacity. Crude oil could 
thus be diverted from damaged to undamaged refineries. 

But with the advance of the Allied armies, the further development of 
precision bombing, the establishment of the shuttle-bombing bases in Russia, 
and other factors, many additional plants became exposed to systematic 
attack from the air. -Furthermore, the Germans are no longer in a position 
to repair promptly the damage done to the synthetic plants and crude 
refineries. This fact is due to critical shortages in replacement equipment 
such as control instruments, pumps, compressors, motors, and many other 
specialized items needed in these complex plants, and, above all, to lack of 
technical personnel. 
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included 70,524,934 soles (75,961,254) in 
copper bars, 23,678,292 soles (29,273,470) 
in gold bars, and 55,966,939 soles (34,- 
971,097) in other metallic ores and con- 
centrates. ; 

Under the classification of metals and 
similar commodities imports into Peru 
had a value of 45,087,244 soles in 1943 
compared with a value of 30,040,251 soles 
in 1942. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada’s output of nonferrous metals 
in 1943, including 492,000 tons of alumi- 
num, 102,000 tons of nickel, and 300,000 
tons of zinc, placed the Dominion first 


on the list of suppliers of nonferrous 
metals for the United Nations, says the 
foreign press. 

Canadian production of 222,177 tons of 
lead, reported by the foreign press for 
1943, was the lowest output in war years. 
Output amounted to 256,071 tons in 1942, 
230,083 tons in 1941, 235,925 tons in 1940, 
and 194,189 tons in 1939. 

Although Canadian output on. anti- 
mony decreased to 543 tons in 1943 from 
1,520 tons in 1942, 1,592 tons in 1941, and 
1,297 tons in 1940, the antimony produc- 
tion of war years represents a tremen- 
dous increase from the 12 tons reported 
in 1938. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of manufactures of nonferroys 
metals into New Zealand in the first 
quarter of 1944 included the following 
items in the values shown: copper wire 
(£NZ166,963) ; other wire (£NZ124,288) . 
pig lead (£NZ30,290) ; tin ingots (£NZ55,- 
052) ; bolts and nuts (£NZ 32,861) ; copper 
pipes, plate, bar, and similar items 
(£NZ51,341). 


URANIUM DISCOVERED IN U. S. S. R. 


The discovery of uranium at 1,609 
meters above sea level in one of the ra- 
vines of the Alaisk ridge, Kirghizia, the 
Soviet Union, is reported by the Soviet 
press. This rare radioactive element js 
to be mined on an industrial scale when 
prospecting is completed. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRAZILIAN SHORTAGE OF CEMENT ALLEVIATED 


The shortage of cement in Brazil has 
been partly alleviated by a concession of 
3,000 tons from Argentina. This cement 
is to be used on public works, the con- 
struction of which was largely stopped 
because of the lack of cement. 


DIAMOND EXPORTS FROM PALESTINE 


The value of diamonds exported from 
Palestine in 1943 is reported by the for- 
eign press at about £P3,000,000. The ma- 
chinery for this important industry is 
manufactured domestically. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS IN PERU 


Nonmetallic minerals produced in 
Peru in 1943 have been officially reportea 
as follows: 





Minerals Quantity Value 

White arsenic (smelter products Soles 
kilograms M4, O84 213, 358 
Sulphur do 73, 425 273, 243 
Asphalt metric tons 4, 003 14, 650 
Limestone do 114, 135 570, 675 
Cement kilograms 1, 216,422 11, 265, 288 
Mica do 0, 004 61, 896 
Salt ? metric tons 49,027 | 6,314,777 
Gypsum. do 20, 326 O78, 619 
Quartz and marbk do }, 82S 165, 130 
agnesium sulphate kilogram 207, 771 6, 580 


19, (05 16, 400 
159, 263 42, 135 


Aluminun sulphate do 
Manganese sulphate do 





| Exports 


2 Sales by Government mon poly 


LOCATION OF DEPOSITS IN NORTH WEST 
TERRITORIES, CANADA 


Fifty occurrences of tantalite and co- 
lumbite were located in Canada in the 
summer of 1943, says the foreign press. 
In 1938 the first tantalite was identified 
50 miles northeast of Yellowknife, north 
of Great Slave Lake in the North West 
Territories. This discovery was followed 
by the location of other occurrences in 
Yellowknife and in Quebec. Columbite, 
which is more widely distributed in east- 
ern Canada, has been found 150 miles 
northeast of Yellowknife. 

In 1935 the Geological Survey located 
minerals containing beryllium and lithi- 
um in this district, formerly regarded 4s 
“gold country.” The chief known con- 
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centrations of lithium minerals in the 
North West Territories, reported to rank 
with the best in the world, are 40 to 70 
miles east of Yellowknife. Deposits are 
peing investigated this year by two of the 
larger Canadian mining companies. 


REBUILDING OF QUARTZITE MINE, U.S.S.R. 


In reporting the rebuilding of the 
largest quartzite mine in the Ukraine, 
near Zhitomir, the Soviet press stated 
that mining would be carried on while 
the repair work was in progress. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANADIAN LINSEED INDUSTRY 


Canadian linseed crushers are now 
equipped to handle at least 6,000,000 
pushels of linseed annually, the British 
press reports. An outlet can be found 
for at least 18,000,000 bushels of linseed 
during the crop year 1944-45. The 
British market is reported to be pre- 
pared to take large quantities of oil or 
linseed for crushing in their own mills. 


CUBAN VEGETABLE OIL INDUSTRY 


The 1943 peanut crop in Cuba amount- 
ed to 72,000,000 pounds according to un- 
official estimates. While this was 71 per- 
cent higher than the preceding year’s 
crop and larger than any other crop in 
the history of the Republic, as a result 
of the peanut expansion program, it was 
still far short of the yield previously an- 
ticipated. 

Several factors were responsible for 
the fact that the program was only 
moderately successful. Decreased in- 
terest in the program was attributed to 
a drought during the planting season, 
the fact that labor and work animals 
were used in the sugar harvesting and 
grinding, and the poor crop of Spanish 
peanuts. The yield per acre for the 1943 
crop was 700 pounds, or 50 pounds less 
than the normal yield for the country. 

The 1944 plantings were believed to be 
about 80 percent as large as those in 
1943. With normal yield per acre, the 
peanut crop for the current year should 
be about 60,000,000 pounds. 

Crushing of peanuts from the 1943 
crop began in July 1943 and ended in 
May 1944. Production of peanut oil was 
estimated at 17,900,000 pounds, or about 
one-fourth of the entire crop. A higher 
yield might have been possible if the 
Spanish-type peanuts had reached full 
Maturity and the small crushing plants 
had been equipped for maximum re- 
covery. . 

Practically all peanut oil produced in 
Cuba is refined for use as an edible prod- 
uct, replacing vegetable oils formerly im- 
ported; only the foots are utilized for 
industrial purposes. 

Stocks of vegetable oils in Cuba on 
June 1 were unofficially estimated at 10,- 
000,000 pounds, and about 1,000,000 
pounds were scheduled to be imported 
during the summer months. Allowing 
about 6,000,000 
pounds during June, July, and August, 
about 5,000,000 pounds from the 1943 
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crop should be on hand September 1, 
1944, when oil from the new crop be- 
comes available. Trade sources consid- 
er such stocks as adequate. 


PRODUCTION OF OILSEED MEALS AND CAKES, 
MEXxIco 


Production of the major oilseed meals 
and cakes in Mexico for 1944 is estimated 
at 156,194 metric tons, nearly one-half of 
cottonseed origin. Production has in- 
creased nearly 100 percent since 1938 and 
is expected to be maintained at present 
high levels until well into 1945. At that 
time a decrease in output from peanuts 
and sesame is expected because plant- 
ings are scheduled to be smaller. Ex- 
ports of oilseed meal and cake between 
January 1 and June 1, 1944, amounted to 
about 30,000 metric tons, half of the esti- 
mated total for export during the entire 
year. The United States is the chief 
buyer of these products. 

The six main crops yielding oilseed 
meals and cakes in Mexico are copra, 
palm nuts, sesame, peanuts, cottonseed, 
and linseed. In recent years rapeseed 
has been added to the list, although pro- 
duction is still small. These products are 
widely used as feed for dairy cattle, de- 
spite the fact that prices have more than 
doubled since January 1943. Govern- 
mental steps to lower the price of oilseed 
meals and cakes are under consideration. 


SESAME-SEED EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Sesame-seed shipments from Nicara- 
gua in May 1944 totaled 2,027,129 pounds. 
Total exports of last year’s crop during 
the first 5 months of the current year 
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amounted to approximately 17,233,000 
pounds, or between 85 and 90 percent of 
the entire crop for export. Next year’s 
crop is expected to be around 10,000,000 
pounds, which will necessitate at least 
one additional cleaning and hauling mill. 


IMPORTS OF LINSEED O1L, NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand imported 290,763 imperial 
gallons of linseed oil in 1943, compared 
with 773,512 gallons in 1942. Values of 
imports were £NZ114,531 and £NZ259,381, 
respectively. i 


Paper and 
Related Products 


INCREASED USE OF PAPER CONTAINERS, 
COLOMBIA 


The shortage of tin in Colombia and 
the necessity for the substitution of other 
container materials has fostered a 
greatly increased demand for paper- 
board. Growth of industrialization and 
the greater variety of national products 
requiring adequate packaging for trans- 
portation and shipping, coupled with the 
public demand for better presentation of 
national products, have served as a pow- 
erful stimulus to the box industry. 


PAPER CONSUMPTION INCREASING IN 
MEXICO 


Paper consumption in Mexico during 
the past 5 years has more than kept 
pace with the over-all industrial expan- 
sion of the country. A few years ago the 
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Uruguay’s Nation-Wide Test Demonstrates Value of 
Gasogene-Powered Motors 
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: Uruguay, with one of the largest per capita fleets of motor vehicles in 
‘ America and few domestic sources of fuel, is suffering more acutely from 
, war-born oil shortages than most of its sister nations on this continent, says 
> a statement by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
> But a nation-wide test conducted recently under the sponsorship of the 
4 Uruguayan Section of the South American Petroleum Institute has given 
> car operators there new cause for optimism. 

4 The test consisted of a 950-mile run over every type of road by cars and 
> trucks powered by gasogene motors, using gas generated from the burning 
; of vegetable carbon instead of gasoline: 
» with carburetors removed, using 30 tons of carbon donated by the Uruguayan 
3 National Fuel and Alcohol Administration, participated in the 8-day test 
> in daily stages of from 95 to 150 miles in an impressive demonstration of 
» the output and reliability of gasogene motors. 

; The success of the nation-wide run was attested by the arrival on schedule 
> ~=sof_all vehicles but one at their destination. The only car which failed to 
‘ complete the test was forced to drop out because of a broken axle, and not 
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While gasogene motors lack the pick-up and speed of gasoline motors, 
they are well suited to emergency use, in the opinion of the Uruguayans. 
Moreover, Uruguay’s huge forests offer abundant sources of vegetable carbon 
for gasogene use until the flow of petroleum from other countries to Uruguay 


Government officials who witnessed the test reportedly foresee the opening 
up of a whole new industrial field in Uruguay as one of its chief results. A 
permanent commission has been established in Montevideo to supervise the 
manufacture and sale of gasogenes in Uruguay, and production of the gas, 
which requires a special process, has been undertaken by the National Fuel 
Experts of that agency estimate that the 
equivalent of 1 gallon of gasoline can be produced from approximately 12 
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demand was limited to writing paper, 
baok papers, newsprint, and a relatively 
small amount of industrial and retail 
wrappings, but the gradual trend toward 
an industrial economy has brought about 
a higher national income, manifesting it- 
self in a popular demand for new types 
and improved qualities of merchandise. 
Products which previously were distrib- 
uted in bulk or in unattractive packages 
are now “dressed up” for eye appeal and 
styling. 

Perhaps the greatest increases in paper 
consumption have been in lithographic 
products, book paper, and facial tissues, 
although other products also have shown 
outstanding progress. For instance, the 
additional number of women who have 
started to smoke recently has greatly in- 
creased the demand for cigarette pack- 
ages, and the Government’s program of 
greater educational facilities has result- 
ed in ever-growing numbers of school 
children and students who must be sup- 
plied with books, notebooks, and writing 
paper. 

Potential demand should not be meas- 
ured in the light of present consumption, 
however, for the restrictions brought 
about by war have created a great reser- 
voir of pent-up demand which, when re- 
leased by a free-supply situation, will 
necessitate still greater supplies. 


CARDBOARD-CONTAINER INDUSTRY, SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The merger in August 1942 of the six 
manufacturers of corrugated cardboard 
containers in the Union of South Africa 
has been satisfactory, according to the 
foreign press. At the time of the forma- 
tion of the War Emergency Containers 
Pool, the country faced the problem of 
supplying suitable alternative containers 
because the supply of timber available 
for packaging national products was 
rapidly declining. 

The industry has been able to supply 
to the canning and dairy industries 
standardized containers at a uniform 
rate at all centers in the Union. During 
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the period December 1942 to July 1943 
the industry manufactured more than 
5,000,000 packing cases for food products 
and over 2,500,000 for footwear, clothing, 
and other commercial products. 

The pool entered into commitments 
for the first quarter of 1944 to supply 
approximately 2,000,000 cases for the 
packing of jam, butter, fish, condensed 
milk, sirup, and parcels for prisoners 
of war. 


UTILIZATION OF WASTE MATERIALS FOR 
CARDBOARD, PALESTINE 


The utilization of waste paper in the 
production of cardboard is compara- 
tively recent in Palestine. Prior to the 
war only one factory was geared to pro- 
duction of this kind, according to the 
foreign press, but the industry has now 
progressed to the extent that almost all 
requirements of the country for certain 
grades of cardboard can be met domes- 
tically. Several cardboard factories now 
use waste materials as the basis for their 


products. 
Peat 


CONSUMPTION OF PEAT, U.S. S. R. 


The principal areas of peat consump- 
tion in Russia are the northern and cen- 
tral Volga region and the central Euro- 
pean region. Peat has a high water con- 
tent and transportation costs are high, 
so it is essential that consuming indus- 
tries be located close to the bogs from 
which peat is obtained. 

Peat is used as a fuel in Russia in three 
different forms—lumps, briquets of arti- 
ficially dried and pressed peat, and gas 
or liquids that are the chemical byprod- 
ucts of fractional distillation. 

From fractional distillation, two types 
of gas, generator gas and blast-furnace 
gas, may be obtained. Blast-furnace gas 
has higher heating power and is more 
practicable than generator gas for use 
in pipe lines. 

The heating power of blast-furnace 
gas is 1,500 calories a cubic meter, and 
this can be increased by the use of oxy- 
gen blowers. One ton of peat will yield 
987 calories of gas, including 40 percent 
oxygen, with a minimum heating ca- 
pacity of 2,560 calories. 

Blast furnaces fired with peat can be 
used in smelting ferro-silicates and other 
alloys, but peat is not economical in 
smelting pig iron. Peat gas is consid- 
ered practical, also, as a source of ben- 
zine or kerosene for internal-combustion 
engines. 

Wartime uses of peat have been un- 
usual, especially as a substitute for coal 
when the Donets Basin was occupied by 
the Germans, but as conditions become 
normal it is expected that peat will be 
used much as it was before the war. In 
the period 1937-39, 97 percent of the 
peat produced in Russia was used in in- 
dustry. More than half of the peat pro- 
duction in 1935 was used by “raion” (dis- 
trict) electric stations, which are stations 
not attached to a factory. Output in 
1937 totaled 23,821,000 tons, only 9,300,- 
000 tons of which were transported by 
rail. 

Since the cost of digging a ton of peat 
is almost the same as the cost of digging 
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a ton of Donets coal (which has a fap 
higher caloric content), peat cannot 
compete with Donets coal when the lattey 
is available. Peat fills a real need, how. 
ever, when the cost of transporting ¢oq} 
offsets the difference in the calorie valye 
of peat. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


Production of crude oil and natura} 
gasoline in Alberta, Canada, during May 
1944 amounted to 738,817 barrels, a de. 
crease of 104,614 barrels compared with 
May 1943. The daily average for the 
two periods was 23,833 and 27,207 barrels 
respectively. 

The gas oil ratio in Turner Valley jn 
May was 3,930 cubic feet per barrel, com. 
pared with 3,130 cubic feet per barrel in 
May 1943. 


COLOMBIAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Production of crude oil in Colombia 
in May 1944 was 2,085,000 barrels, or 
almost an equal amount as produced jn 
April. Three new petroleum companies, 
with a capitalization of 100,000 pesos 
each, were formed during the month. 
One was incorporated by a United States 
company and the other two by a Co. 
lombian subsidiary of a United States 
company. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM, 
ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran production of crude petro- 
leum for the quarter ended March 31, 
1944, amounted to 638,916 barrels, a 
slight increase over the last quarter of 
1943. At present a large British com- 
pany accounts for the major part of 
the total output; several smaller Brit- 
ish companies produce relatively unim- 
portant quantities. Two large com- 
panies, one a British-Dutch and the 
other a Canadian subsidiary of a United 
States company, are increasing already 
widespread exploration activities in 
Ecuador, the former in the Oriente Prov- 
ince and the latter in the coastal area. 
In the past year their investments have 
increased, but neither company has yet 
reported the discovery of oil in large 
commercial quantities, though prospects 
are said to be good. 


RESTRICTION PLACED ON_USE OF GASOLINE, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Civilians in French Morocco, except 
in the territory of Agadir and a zone 
of 150 kilometers outside the limits of 
that territory, are to use white gaso- 
line without addition of lead tetraethyl, 
according to an order of June 15. The 
object of the regulation is to prevent 
illicit sales of supplies of gasoline in- 
tended for the military forces. 


EXPEDITION TO STUDY PETROLEUM 
POSSIBILITIES, PERU 


The Peruvian Government is spon- 
soring an expedition into the upper 
Madre de Dios region of the country 
to study the petroleum possibilities of 
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the area, which are believed to offer 
some promise. The expedition is ex- 
| pected to be gone about 3 months. 


Rubber and 
Products 


OUTPUT OF RUBBER PRODUCTS To INCREASE, 
COLOMBIA 


Half interest in the Compania Croy- 
den de Pacifico S. A., in Colombia, has 
peen purchased by a United States rub- 
per company. United States techni- 
cians are expected to be in charge, and 
modern equipment will be installed. 
Output of shoes, in which synthetic 
rubber is utilized, should increase to 
92,000 pairs per day, and a modern camel- 
pack production line will soon go into 
| operation. Manufacture of drug sun- 
dries from synthetic rubber will be un- 
dertaken. A new unit with facilities 
for making hose and belting is already 
under construction. 





EXTENSION OF BONUS ON RUBBER PRODUC- 
TION, INDIA 


The Government of India, taking into 
consideration transportation difficulties, 
extended the bonus on rubber production 
to cover deliveries through July 30, de- 
spite the fact that deliveries during the 
first quarter were short of the tonnage 
required, according to the Indian press. 
Unless the full quota required as of June 
|} plus the July quota were delivered to 
the Government by July 31, the bonus 
was to lapse automatically. 


Special Products 


TIMEPIECES IMPORTED INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Timepieces imported by New Zealand 
in the first 3 months of 1944 were valued 
at £NZ52,355. Practically the entire 
quantity was received during March, the 
value of imports in that month being 
£NZ50,128. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 





A sisal-rope factory in Salisbury, and 
a pilot cotton-spinning mill in Gatooma 
are among recent industrial develop- 
ments in Southern Rhodesia. 

A blanket factory is to be established 
in Bulawayo, and a permit has been ap- 
proved for a second one. 

Women’s clothes which are being pro- 
duced in Salisbury and Bulawayo find a 
ready market. 





Cotton and Products 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Cotton exports from Argentina during 
May 1944 amounted to 310 metric tons, 
of which 174 tons went to Chile and 136 
onsto Uruguay. Argentina’s cotton ex- 
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ports totaled 2,852 tons during the first 5 
months of 1944, compared with 3,097 
tons for the corresponding period of 
1943. Of this year’s shipments, 1,331 
tons have been sent to Cuba, 950 to Chile, 
541 to Uruguay, and 30 to Colombia. 

Relief from the intense and prolonged 
drought which impaired the cotton crop 
earlier in the season brought about in- 
creased production of lint cotton. Esti- 
mates for the 1943-44 crop are now 
placed at 94,000 tons, a 13-percent in- 
crease over the April forecast. Lint 
yields indicate high quality. 


INDIAN COTTON MARKET 


Cotton exports from the principal ports 
of India from September 1, 1943, to May 
20, 1944, totaled 831,962 bales compared 
with 735,927 bales for the corresponding 
period of 1942-43. Cotton arrivals at 
principal Indian ports in corresponding 
months of 1943-44 and 1942-43 totaled 
2,317,089 and 2,638,836 bales, respectively. 

Consumption of Indian cotton from 
September 1, 1943, to April 30, 1944, ag- 
gregated 2,747,000 bales, whereas in cor- 
responding months of 1942-43 2,776,000 
were consumed. 

Stocks held by exporters, dealers, and 
mills in Bombay on June 15, 1944, were 
estimated at 1,329,772 bales, a decrease 
from the 1,425,499 bales on hand June 15, 
1943. 

Bombay’s yarn market was fairly 
steady throughout May 1944, with de- 
mand moderate. Nearly all Indian 
markets experienced a general shortage 
of yarns toward the third week of the 
month. Fine-count yarns were in active 
demand, but scarcity of stocks limited 
actual turn-over. 


COTTON SITUATION IN SPAIN 


During May 2,587,200 kilograms of 
cotton were received in Spain. The re- 
vised cumulative total of imports for the 
first 5 months of 1944 is given as 35,336,- 
720 kilograms. In May of last year 
4,368,000 kilograms were imported, mak- 
ing a 5-month total of 30,771,680 kilo- 
grams. 

Deliveries to mills were stepped up in 
May, and restrictions on the use of elec- 
tric power were removed. Consequently, 
numerous mills resumed large-scale 
operations. 

Authorization was given at the end of 
May to plant 57,500 hectares to cotton, 
as compared with 62,825 hectares author- 
ized at that time last year. 


URUGUAYAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


The first shipment of cotton grown in 
Uruguay was recently received in Monte- 
video from the Department of Artigas. 
Other experimental plots are being de- 
veloped in the Departments of Rio Negro 
and Salto. 

Spinning mills operated at capacity 
during June, but could not produce suffi- 
cient yarn for the textile mills, some of 
which had to reduce operations. Brazil 
has become the principal source of im- 
ported yarns. 

Hosiery manufacturers found it diffi- 
cult to obtain mercerized-cotton yarns 
and worked only one shift daily, or less, 
with the result that cotton stockings are 
in low supply. 
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Silk and Products 


HUNGARIAN SILK INDUSTRY 


Approximately 400,000 kilograms of 
silk cocoons were produced in Hungary 
in 1943, according to the European press. 
Prices are said to have increased to 5.12 
pengos per kilogram from 1.65 pengdés in 
1940. Production of an average of 200 
kilograms by each of 5,000 growers is 
planned for 1944. A subsidy of 400,000 
pengos has been granted as an induce- 
ment. The 1943 subsidy was only 180,009 
pengos it is reported. 

Silk production is entirely controlled 
by the state through the Silk Production 
Inspectorate. 


Wool and Products 


EXPORTS OF WOOL FROM ARGENTINA 


Wool exports from Argentina during 
May amounted to 14,805 bales compared 
with 18,082 bales in April and 19,616 
bales in May 1943. Argentina’s ship- 
ments of wool from October 1, 1943, to 
May 31, 1944, totaled 158,126 bales, a 
substantial increase over the 111,233 
bales exported during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Converted to a grease basis, these totals 
would amount to 84,971 and 59,996 metric 
tons, respectively. 


Woo. EXPORTED FROM IRAQ 


Approximately 1,971 metric tons of 
wool were exported from Iraq during the 
first 4 months of this year. 

Closer supervision has been instituted 
over exports of wool, so that shipments 
are limited to surplus quantities only. 


OPERATIONS IN WOOL INDUSTRY, URUGUAY 


During the first 4 months of this year 
14,689 metric tons of wool were exported 
from Uruguay. 

Exports totaled 19,344 tons in corre- 
sponding months of 1943. 

Woolen mills continued capacity op- 
erations through June and had sold their 
output for the remainder of the year. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial on July 10, 11, and 
12. Opposition must be filed within 60 
days from the date of publications: 





Date of 
publi- 


cation 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


10 


Regia No, 36—Clothing July 10 

Palace No. 55—Floor cleaning and Do 
polishing compounds. 

Alibi No. 48—Perfumery and Do 
toilet preparations. 

Tarvitox No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do 
product 

Egro ..| No. 2—Chemical products Do 
used in agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, veterinary, and 
sanitary purposes. 

No. 3—Chemical products De 
prepared for use in med- 
icine and pharmacy. 
No. 48—Perfumery and Do 

soaps 

Glandestron No. 3—A _ pharmaceutical Do 
product. 

Biosterone do Do 

Toxiarsine do De 

Atroserine do Do 

Haway No. 46—Soaps, starch, blu- Do 
ing, lve, etc. 

Radiolit No. 1—Boiler-cleaning com- Do 
pound. 

Admiral No. 8—Precision and scien- July 


tifical instruments and 
apparatus for useful pur- 
poses; instruments and ap- 
paratus for teaching. 


Beminal No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical D 
preparation. 

Super No. 1—A solution for hy- Do 
draulic brake. 

Vulcio No. 16—Paints and var- Di 
rishes. 

Iodazone No. 3—A _ pharmaceutical Dk 


preparation 


Jeep No. 8—Precision and scien- | July 12 


tifical instruments and ap- 

paratus for useful purposes 

No. 13—Goods of precious 
metals and imitations of 
such goods and jewelry. 

No. 15—Porcelain, glazed 
and ceramic wares. 

No. 17—Engineering, archi- 
tectural, and building con- 
trivances 

No. 48—Perfumery and soaps Do 


Girl No. 41—Biscuits - - - Do 
Atlas No. 12—Metal products Do 
Star No. 8—Electric batteries Do 
Sharp No. 10—Instruments, appa- Do 


f 


ratus, and contrivances {c 
surgica, or curative pur- 
poses, or in relation to the 
health of man or animals 
No. 10—Plastics for dentistry Do 


TY 


Sharp 17-. 





Guatemala.—The following applita- 
tions for registration of trade-marks 
were published in the Diario Oficial of 
Guatemala of July 18, 1944. Opposition 
must be filed within 40 days following 
the first date of publication: 








Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1944 
A.N.D.I No. 38—Publications July 18 
Legion Extran- No. 23—Cutlery, razor Do 
gera blades, and shaving ma 
chines. 





Argentina.—The following application 
for trade-mark registration was pub- 
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rade-Mark Applications 


lished in the Boletin Oficial of July 17, 
1944. Opposition must be filed before 
August 14, 1944: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Commodity 
Ercow_- - : . No. 16—Entire class 


Chile-—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial. Opposition must 
be filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication: 
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Briars of Britain 


(Continued from p. 13) 


to make their journey to England; others 
have taken nearly a year. 

Mountainous Albania furnished much 
of the bruyére used by the pipe factory 
of Malta before the war. In the remote 
hill country, where the tree heath grows 
in great abundance, rough shacks houseq 
a strange trade. Skilled old sawyers, 
sitting at their treadle-driven circular 
saws, took the gnarled and knotty 
bruyére roots from the surface soil where 
they had been seasoning, and cut them 
into “ebouchons” or rough pipe-shaped 
blocks. The fact that these artisans were 
paid by the gross no doubt accounted for 
the tremendous speed with which they 
worked. 

The ebouchons, in basketwork pan. 
niers, were carried on the backs of mules 
and donkeys to the small steamers bound 
for Malta. After reaching the factory 
the blocks were first dried, then turned 
on lathes into bowls and sent in cargoes 
of as many as 1,000 gross in one ship- 
ment to Islington, London, where they 
were finished into choice pipes. 

Supplies from Albania’s mountains 
are no longer available, but Maltese pipe 
workers have plenty of root to work with. 
Large stocks of partly finished pipe 
shapes have accumulated in Malta 
through years of diligent harvesting and 
cutting, thus this small island can con- 
tinue to furnish England with limited 
quantities of pipes. 


History of Industry 


Manufacture of pipes in England com- 
menced soon after the introduction of 
tobacco from America in 1565. The finer 
pipes were made of silver and the cheap- 
er ones of walnut shells and straws. 

The clay pipe as Known today is a na- 
tive of England, a pipe-making com- 
pany having been established in 1619, 
when a royal charter was granted to the 
Pipe Makers Guild. This company is 
still in business; but today clay pipes, 
too, are in short supply. 

The briar,’ or “bruyére,” originated in 
France in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury, and held the market until the early 
seventies, when London became a seri- 
ous rival. Tradition has it that in the 
middle nineteenth century a French pil- 
grim who was a pipe maker, while visit- 
ing the Corsican birthplace of the Em- 
peror Napoleon Bonaparte, smashed his 
meerschaum. A peasant carved a new 
pipe for him from the root of the tree 
heath. The pilgrim took the pipe, with 
specimens of the root, to St. Claude, in 
the Jura Mountains of France, the vil- 
lage which eventually was to become 
noted for its pipes. 

It is the opinion of some authorities 
that, after the present war, world stocks 
of pipes and seasoned pipe root may be 
exhausted. Others feel more optimistic 
on the subject. 


” 


Experiments With Substitutes 


In the meantime a search for substi- 
tutes for the precious briar continues 
from New Zealand to the United States. 
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Root burls of mountain laurel and rho- 
dodendron (rather closely related to the 
priar) have been used to some extent 
with considerable success. Pipes of 
plastics and synthetics also have been 
produced. Some substitutes for briar are 
selling very well—others have been un- 
able to attain any degree of popularity. 
At any rate experiments with substitutes 
go on, and British attics continue to be 
ransacked for the original product, re- 
gardless of its age. 





Canadian Budget 
Looks Toward 
Post-War Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 


chasing, import and export permits, and 
import subsidies, are for the moment the 
determining factors. He said, however, 
that the Government continued to have 
“the most lively appreciation of the im- 
portance to this country, and indeed to 
all other trading countries, of entering a 
post-war world which has been freed or 
js assuredly being freed not only from 
the extraordinary wartime restrictions 
but also from the high tariffs, quotas, im- 
port licensing and other restrictive and 
discriminatory trade practices which so 
paralyzed and dwarfed world trade in the 
inter-war years. As the time aproaches 
when we and other countries must con- 
vert our productive resources to the pur- 
poses of peaceful prosperity, it becomes 
increasingly important that we should 
be able, in agreement with others, to set 
out the broad pattern of post-war trade 
policy so that producers may know 
toward what markets they may orient 
their post-war plans.” 


Canada’s Broad Position 


Quoting from the budget speech of last 
year the Minister recalled that he had 
then said that the Government was 
“prepared to discuss with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, or the gov- 
ernments of other countries with which 
we trade, reciprocal trade arrangements 
wider in scope and longer in duration 
than have hitherto been made, provided 
always that the advantages of such ar- 
rangements shall be open to other coun- 
tries willing to adhere to the same terms.” 

In the 15 months since that time, Ca- 
nadian officials had had exploratory and 
honcommittal conversations with offi- 
tials of other countries on a wide range 
of economic matters, including, among 
others, monetary arrangements, inter- 
national lending, the control of cartels 
and monopolies, international coopera- 
tion in promoting high levels of employ- 
ment, and commercial policy. Canada 
had pressed forward studies of its own 
on these matters both with a view to con- 
tributing to these international discus- 
sions and to lay the basis for domestic 
measures in these fields. As has already 
been made public, the most progress in 
the international discussions had been 
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NOTE. 
following exception: Cuba 


See. and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1942 (an- 
| nual) 
Argentina Paper peso Official A .73 
| Official B 4. 23 
| Bid : 4.94 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 
Curb 49. 66 | 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official i 16. 50 
Free market 19. 64 
| Special free market 20. 52 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Free market 31.75 
“2. 31.13 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
| Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb yy 
Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 
| Controlled 5. 62 | 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 | 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) - 14. 39 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 | 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
| Curb ? 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 
Guarani 4 do 
Peru Sol Free ‘ 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 1. 90 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 45 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
, : May mate 
nee! 106 | Rete | Care Date 
(monthly) U.S 
| currency 
3.73 &73 1 2% $0. 2681 | June 10, 1944 
4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 | . 2364 | Do. 
4. 94 4.94 | 4.94 | . 2024 Do. 
4. 06 | 4.03 | 4.04 . 2475 Do. 
42. 91 42.42 | 42.42 | .0236 | July 11, 1944 
45.42) 650.00 | 50.00 | . 0200 | Do. 
16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 . 0606 | May 31, 1944 
19. 63 | 19.63 | 19.63 . 0509 Do. 
20. 43 20.30 | 20. 30 . 0493 Do. 
19. 37 | 19. 37 | 19.37 .0516 | July 8, 1944 
25.00} 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 | Do. 
32.37 | 32.38 | 31.90 . 0313 | Do. 
31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
1.75 | 1.75 | 1.746 . 5727 | Do. 
1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 | Do. 
1.76 eS ae . 5714 | Do. 
5. 65 5.69 | 5.65 | . 1787 | June 30, 1944 
5. 62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | .1779 | Do. 
1.00 | 1.00} 1.00 1.0000 | June 17, 1944 
14. 10 | 14.10 | 14.10 | .0709 | June 27, 1944 
2. 04 | 2.04 | 2.04 | . 4902 Do. 
4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 | . 2062 | June 15, 1944 
5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | July 15, 1944 
5. 16 | 5.69 | 5.95 | . 1680 Do. 
3 333. 00 | pes ee : 
3. 10 3.10 | 3.10 | . 3225 | May 31, 1944 
6. 50 | 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | July 15, 1944 
2.50 | 2.50 | 2.50 .4000 | May 15, 1944 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 | July 8, 1944 
1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 | May 15, 1944 
3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


NOTE. 
into Argentina. 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





made in the field of monetary arrange- 
ments where agreement was reached 
among experts on the establishment of 
an International Monetary Fund. ‘While 
equal progress had not been made in the 
much more complex field of commercial 
policy, Canadian officials had pressed vig- 
orously the need for a bold initiative in 
the orderly and agreed unshackling of 
world trade. Considerable progress had 
been made in the definition and solution 
of the technical problems involved. 


APPENDIX 


Schedule I of the Canadian War Exchange 
Conservation Act, 1940, is too long to re- 
print here. The goods nominally released 
from import prohibition or restriction by its 
repeal are of the following types: Cocoa, 
chocolate, and confectionery; cereals, maca- 
roni and biscuits; canned and dried vege- 
tables; fruits, canned and preserved, including 
jams, jellies, marmalades and honey, and 
fruit pulp; fish of many varieties, including 
dried, canned, and fresh; ale, beer, gin, rum, 
and whisky; wines and champagne; ciga- 
rettes, cigars, and manufactured and un- 
manufactured tobacco and_ tobacconists’ 
wares; perfumes and soaps of all kinds; toilet 
preparations and afticles of all kinds; many 
paper products including household paper 
products, stationery, playing cards, wall paper, 
and periodicals; house, office, or store furni- 
ture; glassware and china; cutlery and lawn 


mowers; clothing and wearing apparel and 
many household articles and fabrics of cot- 
ton, wool, silk or artificial silk; yarns and rov- 
ings; fur tails and fur skins; leather gar- 
ments and articles, trimmings and notions; 
sport goods, games, dolls, and toys; umbrellas 
and canes; jewelry of any material and 
precious stones mgunted or not, and sterling 
or other silverware; musical instruments of 
all kinds; electrical household equipment, 
electric light fixtures and appliances, flash- 
lights and batteries, radios; domestic or store 
refrigerators and stoves; soda fountains and 
bars, ice cream and beverage cabinets; gaso- 
line pumps and air-conditioning units; drain 
and sewer pipes, and earthenware and store 
tiles; bath, kitchen, and laundry materials; 
copper, brass, bronze, or electroplated ware; 
passenger automobiles; trailers, motor- 
cycles, tricycles, motor vehicles, and pleasure 
boats of all kinds; railroad ties and lumber, 
manufactured or not, veneers and plywood; 
florists’ stocks and cut flowers, rose bushes, 
trees and shrubs. 





Rubber research staffs in Ceylon are 
reported by the British press to have 
produced a substitute for adhesive tape 
for rubber-tree bud grafting. About 10,- 
000 acres of rubber trees are due to be 
grafted this year, and it is said that use 
of the substitute will effect a worth- 
while saving of adhesive tape. 
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communicated to the 


Developments 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
August 7, 1944. 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 552—Current Export Bulletin No. 183, 
August 2, 1944. 


I. VaLIprry OF PREFERENCE RATING ON EXPORT 
LICENSES 


Interpretation No. 2 (as amended) to WPB 
Directive 27 provides that a preference rating 
assigned by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration on an export license-under the author- 
ity of Directive 27 is valid for the life of the 
export license in the absence of any applicable 
rule or restriction set forth in an order or 
regulation of the War Production Board gov- 
erning transactions in the material covered 
by the rating.* 

The preference rating must be applied, and 
the material covered by the rating must have 
been delivered to the holder of the export 
license, before the expiration of the license. 
Otherwise, the provisions of § 944.4a of WPB 
Priorities Regulation 1 (quoted below) will 
be deemed applicable. Thus if the license 
expires, and the material has not been de- 
livered to the holder of the license, he must 
either notify his supplier that the order shall 
be treated as unrated or cancel the order, 
unless the life of the license is extended. 
Extension of the validity of the export license 
extends the validity of the rating assigned 
on the license, unless restricted by a WPB 
order or regulation governing transactions in 
the material covered by the rating. 

If an export license on which a rating has 
been assigned is revoked, the provisions of 
§ 944.4a are again applicable. The section of 
WPB Priorities Regulation No. 1 setting forth 
these provisions reads: 

“Cancellation of preference ratings: If a 
preference rating which has been assigned to 
a named individual is revoked, he must im- 
mediately, in the case of each order to which 
he has applied the rating, either cancel the 
order or inform his supplier that it is no 
longer to be treated as rated.” 


II. INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR PROCESSING AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR LICENSES AND RELEASE CER- 
TIFICATES TO EXPORT CERTAIN TEXTILE PROD- 
ucTs 
1. WPB textile allocations for export are 

made in accordance with certain specifica- 

tions and descriptions. Therefore, effective 





*WPB Order M-317 limits validity of cotton 
textile ratings to six months. 
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immediately, it is necessary for all license 
applications and release certificates to export 
the textile products listed below to show the 
following information in order to permit 
accurate identification. 

2. Cotton, rayon and wool mixed fabrics 
and articles manufactured from such fabrics. 
Applications for licenses and release certifi- 
cates to export cotton, rayon and wool mix- 
ture fabrics and articles manufactured from 
such fabrics, must show the percentage of 
the cotton, rayon and wool fiber content by 
weight. This provision includes woven fab- 
rics and articles manufactured from woven 
fabrics. 

3. Knitted fabrics and garments. Applica- 
tions for licenses and release certificates to 
export knitted fabrics of cotton, rayon and 
wool mixtures and garments manufactured 
from such knitted fabrics, must include the 
percentage of the cotton, rayon and wool 
fiber content by weight. Applications to ex- 
port knitted fabrics must show the net 
weight of the fabric. Applications to ex- 
port knitted garments must show the weight 
of the garment in addition to the quantities 
stated in dozens. 

4. Cotton piece goods. Applications for 
licenses and release certificates to export cot- 
ton piece goods must show a complete de- 
scription of the goods. The following are 
illustrations of descriptions to be used in 
answer to question 7 (d) of Form FEA 419, 
which are required in addition to the Sched- 
ule B Number, the quantity and other in- 
formation requested on this form: 


Gingham: 
Width__- 36’ 
Weight- 6.05 yds. per lb 
Yarn combed 
Ticking: 
Width._....- quit. 
Weight 8 oz 
Yarn carded 
Print Cloth Yarn Fabric 
Width__-. 39°’ 
Weight- 4.00 yds. per Ib 
Yarn carded 
Indefinite descriptions such as “prints” 


or “shirtings” will not be acceptable 

5. Applications for licenses and release cer- 
tificates which do not set forth the descrip- 
tions called for in paragraphs 2, 3 and 4, 
will be returned without action for clari- 
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III. CoTToN YARN 


A. Effective immediately, applications for 
licenses and release certificates to export 
cotton yarn, Schedule B Nos. 3011.10-3013 99 
inclusive, must designate accurately the type 
and yarn size (count) of yarn. The descrip. 
tion must include the following informa. 
tion: 


1. Combed or carded; 
2. Knitting or other 
than knitting; 


3. Single or 
ply; 
4. Yarn size (comet 


B. License applications and rele 
cates which do not set forth 
scription will be returned wit 
clarification. 

, C. Since War Production Board allo 
or export are made by specificati 

y ations 
cordance with paragraph A, it is neem, 
that applications bear this information a, 


ase certifi. 
a complete qe. 
hout action for 


cations 


IV. MERINO YARN 

Because of the curre 
effective immediately, applications for ] 
censes and release certificates to pa 
merino yarn and garments manufacture 


from merino yarn will not b 
ye € accept 
further notice oo 


nt supply Situation 


V. Exports oF TIN AND GALVANIZED HoLLow 
WARE 


In order to maintain appropriate accoy 
ing records required by the War Production 
Board, exporters are henceforth required re 
show the number of units as well as th 
weight in pounds when applying for licen : 
or release certificates to export ‘tin and * 
vanized hollow ware of the types listed ‘be. 
low, classified under Schedule B No. 6121.09 
and under CMP Nos. 682 and 683. This re 
quirement applies only to- : 


Garbage cans 
Pails 
Wash tubs 


Wash boilers 
Oil cans 
Funnels 


VI. Tin-PLate Scrap AND HELIUM Gas 


Exports of tin-plate scrap and helium gas 
formerly licensed by the Division of Exports 
and Defense Aid, Department of State, are 
now subject to issuance of licenses by the 
Munitions Control Unit, Department of State 
from which application blanks may be ob- 
tained. Tin-plate scrap is licensed for ex- 
port under authority of the Act of February 
15, 1936; helium gas, under the authority 
of the Act of September 1, 1937. In Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 14, page 184, 
paragraphs b and c under the title of “Tin- 
plate Scrap and Helium Gas” are revised 
accordingly. 

Exporters should note that the exportation 
of tin-plate scrap is not permitted at the 
present time. Further information concern- 
ing tin-plate scrap exports may be obtained 
by communication with the Munitions Con- 
trol Unit, Department of State, Washington 





fication 25, D. C 
VII. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES 
Depart . 
ment of pone ral ——— Effective 
Commodity Commerce | sat date of 
Schedul group, group, change 
B Number old sada 
Meat products 
Poultry and game, fresh, not canned 0040. 00 
Turkey 0040. 00 Kk None Aug. 10, 194 
All other fresh poultry and game, not canned 0040. 00 K K 
Office supplies, miscellaneous 
Ink, printing and lithographic 9322. 00 
Newspaper channel type carbon black 9322. 00 kK 
Other printing and lithographic ink 9322. 00) None K | Immediately 





Shipments of the above commcdities which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective date of change, 


pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to 
such date, may also be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS TO THE PROCESSING CODE 


Effective immediately the Processing Code 
listed in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
14 is amended as follows: 
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Commodity 


emical specialties: fs} 
o Cellulose acetate plastic film support (pages 18 and 34) 
Pyroxylin plastic film support or base (pages 19 and 70) 


sulphonated oils and compounds used in tanning and textile industries 


(page 34) 
Jron and steel hoop: 7 
Cold rolled hoop not containing alloy (pages 40 and 44) 
Iron and Stee! Manufacturers—Furniture and Fixtures: 


| Department of | Process- | Process- 
| . Commerce ing code, | ing code, 
| Schedule B No. old new 


| | 
8267.00 | CHEM | CDGS 
8263.00 | CHEM CDGs 


238. 00, 8292.00 | FOOD | CHEM 


6037. 15 STEE | CONT 








X-ray storage bins (pages 13 and 46) 6130. 00 SATE CHEM 
Jron and steel manufacturers W ire; ; | | | 
Mattress and furniture springs (include spring components) (insert on | } } 
page 47) | 6091. 98 STEE | CDGS 
Optical goods: y " | Bes, ‘ 
Ophthalmic lenses, except blanks (pages 62 and 74) __. 9142.00; SATE | CHEM 
Spectacles, eyeglasses, goggles, lenses, n. e. s., and frames (pages 34, 62 and | 
74). 9143, 98 SATE | CHEM 
Other optical goods, n. e. s, (pages 62 and 74) 9149.98 | SATE | CHEM 
‘ . | | 
acto engraving plates (pages 66, 68, and &9) 6589. 03 PRIN | ZINC 
Photo engraving sheets (pages 66, 75, and 89) 6572. 05 PRIN | ZINC 
We recommend that you make these corrections in your copy of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14. Page num- 


bers are inserted after each listing for your convenience 


IX. COMMODITIES THAT May BE EXpPorTED TO 
THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS UNDER THE 
“BLT” (BLANKET) Export LICENSE PrRO- 
CEDURE 


A. The provisions regarding applications 
for a “BLT” (Blanket) Export License which 
were outlined in Comprehensive Export 
schedule No. 14, part B, pages 129-131, and 
Current Export Bulletins Nos. 164, 167, 175, 
and 177 (Announcements Nos. 533, 536, 544, 
and 546 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
May 27, June 10, July 15, and July 22, respec- 
tively), are extended to the commodities 
listed in paragraph B. 


B. The additional commodities listed be- 
low may be exported under the “BLT” Ex- 
port License procedure and shall be added to 
the list in paragraph 2 of the “BLT” 
(Blanket) License Procedure in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 14, page 131; 





CMP | Schedule 
Commodity code B num- 
number ber 


Cartridges, .22 caliber and smaller 680 
Shotgun shells 680 


9481.01 
9481. 62 








Drought-Caused 
Migration Brings 
Economic Changes 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Organizations Set Up 


Brazil set up special organ.zations, 
best known by their alphabetical abbre- 
viations, to handle the migration prob- 
lems, health and sanitation services, and 
food supply.. Among these organiza- 
tions are SESP, organized as a channel 
for cooperation with the United States 
in providing special health and sanita- 
tion services; SEMTA, which handled 
the recruitment of workers; SAVA, which 
took care of migrants when they reached 
the Amazon, and CAETA, a coordinat- 
ing agency. SESP operations go beyond 
the Amazon Valley and include the Rio 
Doce Valley, source of strategic min- 
erals. The United States, through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, sent doctors, sanitary 
engineers, and agricultural specialists to 
work with Brazilians on the health and 
food-supply problems. The writer was 
assigned to the migration work as a 
medical officer, charged with the task 
of aiding in the health and sanitation 
work at the migration camps. 

Ten migration camps, with capacity 
ranging from 400 to 3,000 persons, were 
organized along the 2,500-mile route 
from Fortaleza, the capital of Ceara, to 





‘See the illustrated feature article “North 
Brazil's Food Problem” in the March 285, 
1944, issue of ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Manaos, the capital of Amazonas. At 
these camps, the sick were treated, 
migrants were examined for infections 
to prevent the spread of infectious dis- 
eases. Every arrival at the collection 
centers was vaccinated against small- 
pox, inoculated against typhoid and 
tetanus. A physical record was made 
and sent along with each migrant. At 
every camp along the route the migrant 
was given a physical examination and 
his card was stamped, allowing him to 
continue his travels. At Belem, a final 
physical inspection was made. If it 
showed satisfactory results, the migrant 
proceeded to points where his labor was 
required. 


Problems Along Route 


During the height of the submarine 
campaign in Western Hemisphere wa- 
ters, and the shipping shortage, the main 
route of the migration ran from Forta- 
leza overland by way of Sobral, Tiangua, 
Terezina, Caxias, Coroata, and Sao Luiz, 
then by sea to Belem for the long trips 
by boat up the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries. After a physical check-up in 
Fortaleza, migrants traveled in groups 
of 35 in trucks to Terezina, 500 miles 
distant, stopping en route at camps at 
Sobral and Tiangua. 

Medical problems along the route were 
various. The greatest problem was mal- 
nutrition among children and infants. 
Underfed children were hospitalized. 
They improved with care and proper 
feeding, and the death rate among the 
children dropped rapidly. Brazilian 
doctors and nurses did effective work 
among migratory families. Altogether, 
at the various camps, there were as- 
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signed 35 Brazilian doctors and 120 
nurses. Male practical nurses, known 
as “guardas medicadores,” accompanied 
groups of migrants on the river boats. 
At the main collecting stations, dentists 
were available for extraction of teeth 
and minor dental treatment. 

Each camp had its own medical prob- 
lems. One camp, for instance, was situ- 
ated near a town where typhoid fever 
was endemic. The main problem there 
was the water. So two water squads 
were organized to bring water into the 
camp from a nearby stream. The water 
was treated with aluminum sulphate, 
boiled in large containers, then stored 
in locked barrels for use as needed. As 
a result, during a period of 6 months, 
not a single case of typhoid was re- 
ported at the camp. 

From Terezina, migrants traveled by 
train to Sao Luiz, at seaboard. The 
train trip averaged 30 hours. On a 
stop-over at Coroata, a medical post, 
physical inspections were made once 
more. At Belem, yellow-fever inocula- 
tions were given by the Brazilian migra- 
tion service. When the submarine 
menace subsided, migrants moved di- 
rectly by boat from Fortaleza to Belem 
or Manaos, and some stop-over camps 
along the land route were closed. 


Like Army on March 


Like an army on the march, the 
Amazon-bound workers carried basic 
sleeping and eating equipment, as well 
as clothing. The basic equipment con- 
sisted of a hammock, cooking utensils, 
an extra pair of trousers, shaving equip- 
ment and anti-malarial tablets, rated 
essential to combat malaria, the most 
serious menace to health and human 
vigor in the hot and humid Amazon low- 
lands. SESP, on its own, had begun an 
extensive program of malaria control 
and organization of medical posts to sup- 
port the economic development of the 
Amazon Valley. But regular doses of 
the anti-malaria tablets were considered 
as important as eating. 

The practical results of these precau- 
tions were evident in an extremely low 
death rate among the male migrants, in 
the improvement of the health of under- 
nourished children, in the absence of 
major epidemics. The most serious out- 
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breaks among the migrants were waves 
of grippe which incapacitated workers 
for a few days, slowing their journey to 
the Amazon. 


Valuable Data 


Moreover, many valuable facts were 
accumulated from the physical check- 
ups and observation of health problems 
among the migrants. This information 
will be useful in the long-range health 
and sanitation work that Brazil is doing 
in connection with economic develop- 
ment in northern Brazil and in the Rio 
Doce Valley, which holds one of the 
greatest stores of mineral wealth in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

An interesting sidelight of the medical 
activities in the migration was dental 
observation of an area in the State of 
Rio Grande do Norte, where the “bulge” 
sticks farthest out into the Atlantic 
toward Africa. The inhabitants of the 
area have extraordinary teeth. In fact, 
some of us who saw teeth which would 
make Hollywood stars envious were con- 
vinced that these people must have the 
most perfect teeth in the world. The 
explanation was not obvious, unless it 
could be accounted for by substances 
from the local soil or water. Anyway, 
the phenomenon of the beautiful teeth 
in the vicinity of one of the migration 
camps was called to the attention of 
medical authorities for further inves- 
tigation. 


“The Rains Came” 


In 1944, the rains came. The drought 
area took on a greener hue. The Ama- 
zon, and its green wealth, seemed less 
inviting to dried-out farmers looking for 
lusher fields. The old cycle of drought 
and rain, with its human migrations, 
had not changed much. This pattern 
of climate and life has been re-enacted 
many times in many places. It has its 
counterpart in the United States in the 
migration out of the dust bowl in the 
1930’s. Eventually the rains came in the 
dust bowl, too. 

But Brazil’s plan for colonization of 
the Amazon, for greater development of 
its resources, is a long-range program. 
It is not worked out on the unpredictable 
factors of rain and drought in other sec- 
tions of the country. It aims to make 
the Amazon more attractive to man, by 
calling in the aid of science, the ma- 
chine, improved agriculture. Doctors, 
nurses, airplane pilots, agricultural tech- 
nicians, organizers, are the vanguard of 
the colonization movement. 


Episode in Larger Story 


The emergency migration after Pear] 
Harbor to obtain additional workers for 
wartime needs is an episode in the larger 
story of the trek to the Amazon. And, 
like the larger story, it illustrates how 
the Amazon-bound worker and colonist 
is receiving the benefits of progress in 
applying the principles of preventive 
and tropical medicine. 

The huge Amazon Valley presents per- 
haps the greatest challenge to tropical 
medicine. Among those who have 
studied the region, there is wide differ- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 


Cuba.-. Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg). -..-- | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. May 25,1935 | Aug. 65,1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see _ revised | 

agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. , 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13, 1935 May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other than | 

Morocco... May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
Finland | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
El Salvador ; Feb. 19, 1937 May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 


~ 


zechoslovakia 2. - | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 


Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ- | | 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire. Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (revision ofagree- | 

ment of 1935 do Do 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)3__- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) __. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
Argentina__- Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland... Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940, 
Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 


ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the officig) 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the con 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries fo 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1939 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, gr. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 9 
cents per copy.] : 


Countries With Which Intep. 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





—————__ 


Latest date 


iy 
for submit- Date for oral 


Date of issu- 


Country “ : 

untry | ance of notice | ting written | Pr Sentation 
statements of views 

Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 

Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July Aug. 4,193 


23, 1943 





{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
t would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the fleld offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com. 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 


»f each week as formerly. 





The State Railways of Argentina re- 
portedly have acquired the unused Ro- 
sario-Mendoza-Puerto Granaderos Rail- 
road. The objective is to lift the rails 
and to use them on the new Pedro Var- 
gas-Malargue Railroad. 





ence of opinion as to its future for 
human habitation. But most of those 
who are wise in the ways of the Amazon 
country would agree, I am sure, that the 
extended use of practical preventive and 
therapeutic measures can help greatly 





in making it more attractive to the 
colonist. 
_ News hy COUNTRIES 
(Continued from p. 22) 
ing Department now devoted to this 


work. Mr. R.G. Bailey will remain in sole 
charge of this work and continue as Woo] 
Trade Adviser to the Export Licensing 
Department, London, as well as the Board 
of Trade’s Adviser on wool trade export 
problems. 


New Products From Coconuts 


Immature coconuts are being used ex- 
perimentally in India and Ceylon for the 
production of hard boards, and it is re- 
ported in the foreign press that a com- 
mercial process has been developed under 
the guidance of the Ceylon Coconut 
Board. It is claimed that this material, 
known as “coconite,’’ can be used suc- 
cessfully as interior panelling in rail- 
way coaches and public buildings and 
that it has both heat- and sound- 
insulating properties. 

Other experiments, using the coir (c0- 
conut) fiber as a basis, have been made 
in the production of shock-proof packag- 
ing material as well as a wallboard. 

The raw materials used in these eX- 
periments are found abundantly in both 
Ceylon and South India. 
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: Contributors’ 
Column 


Charlotte R. Budd (“Briars of Brit- 
ain”).—Born in Bolton,Conn. Educated 
in Bolton and Manchester, Conn. Copy 
writer for the Allen Advertising Agency, 
Hartford,Conn. For 10 years copy writer 
and assistant editor, Aetna-izer and 
Safer Way, house organs of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Entered Federal service in July 1939, in 
the Department of Agriculture. Joined 
the Department of Commerce in Sep- 
tember 1940; with Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce since April 
1941. Business Assistant in the Indus- 
trial Projects Unit since July 1942. 





Mary B. MacKrill (“Aviation in Para- 
guay”).—-Born Griswold, Iowa. Edu- 
cated at State College, Calif., and Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
Taught school in Nebraska and Iowa; 
professor at Boyles Business College, 
Omaha, Nebr. Private secretary for U.S. 
Representative from California; compiled 
pook “How It Was Done and Why,” 
covering his 8 years in Congress. Two 
years, State president in California, Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women; 
organizer and president, Pan American 
League in southern California. Editor, 
The Modern Club Women, San Diego, 
Calif. With Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce since 1939 in various 
administrative posts. Now Business As- 
sistant, Industrial Projects Unit. 


Anthony J. Poirier (“Argentina and Its 
Tariff”) —Born in Shediac, N. B., Can- 
ada. Attended public schools and St. 
Mary’s College at Van Buren, Maine. 
Studied at National University of Mexico, 
Mexico City, 1922; Literary University 
of Seville, Spain, 1923; F. S. C. from 
Georgetown University, School of For- 
eign Service, 1924. With Equitable 
Trust Co., Paris, 1924; car distributor 
for Ford Motor Co., at Bordeaux, France, 
1925, and at Asnieres, Paris, 1926-27. 
Entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce May 16, 1928, as Special 
Agent; in 1930 appointed Assistant Busi- 
ness Specialist, specializing on customs 
tariffs of Cuba and Mexico; later spe- 
cialized on Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. At present Economic 
Analyst in the American Republics Unit. 


Hyman Zuckerman (“Drought-Caused 
Migration Brings Economic Changes”) — 
Born in Poland. Attended New York 
University, New York City; the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Syria, and the 
Royal University of Pisa, Italy, where 
he received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. From July 1937 to January 1938, 
he spent a rotating interneship in the 
Regina Elena Hospital, Trieste, Italy. In 
February 1938, he was given reciprocity 
rights for the practice of medicine in 
Britain and the British Empire. He 
served his interneship at the Greenpoint 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


News hy COMMODITIES a 
(Continued from p. 33) ait 


Heavy exports created a shortage of 
both yarns and textiles in the domestic 
market. Wool is plentiful, but spinning 
equipment is not sufficient to step up 
production further. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY, 
CANADA 


Of Canada’s total 1943 tobacco crop, 
amounting to about 70,000,000 pounds, 
9,537,949 pounds were exported during 
the year, according to the Canadian 
press. If the production of flue-cured 
leaf reaches 80,000,000 pounds in 1944, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is 
said to be considering the shipment of at 
least 16,000,000 pounds of tobacco to the 
United Kingdom. 

Exports of Canadian tobacco reached 
an all-time high 5 years ago, when 28,- 
000,000 pounds were shipped, nearly all 
to the United Kingdom. In 1940 and 
1941 exports declined, but rose again in 
1942 and 1943. 

Canada has become practically self- 
sufficient as regards leaf tobacco. Ca- 
nadian entries of United States leaf, 
which for many years were very substan- 
tial, have dwindled. 


Tosacco Crop IN 1943, GREECE 


The 1943 Greek tobacco crop was esti- 
mated at approximately 9,000 tons, ac- 
cording to foreign press reports. It was 
further stated that 6,500 tons of this 
amount originated in Macedonia, 1,500 
tons in Aetolia and Acarnania, and the 
remainder in Thessaly, Thebes, Argolis, 
and Corinth. Total acreage was said to 
have been slightly more than 15,000 
hectares. 


ACREAGE PLANTED TO TOBACCO, SWEDEN 


The area to be planted to tobacco in 
Sweden for the 1944 season has been re- 
ported in the Swedish press at 803 acres, 
as compared with 771 acres in 1943. 





Hospital in Brooklyn. Until he was com- 
missioned as captain in the Army Medical 
Reserve Corps in 1941, Dr. Zuckerman 
was engaged in the general practice of 
medicine in Brooklyn. He has attended 
the Medical Field Service School, Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa.; the School of Tropica: 
Medicine, Army Medical Center, Wash~ 
ington, D. C.; and the School of Malaria 
Survey and Control at Wilson Dam, Ala. 
In November 1942, Dr. Zuckerman re- 
ported for duty with the Division of 
Health and Sanitation, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Since then, he has served as a medical 
officer in Brazil—specifically, the Ama- 
zon. In 1943, was promoted to be a 
major in the Army Medical Corps. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 30, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The July 30 issue contains these 
articles: 


MISSION FOR RESTORATION OF TRADE TO 
COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 


THE UNITED NATIONS MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE: 
Address by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Summary of Agreements. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA REGARDING CER- 
TAIN DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS. 


CONVENTION ON THE REGULATION OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC. 


PROTOCOL ON PELAGIC WHALING. 


AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION. 


SPECIAL WAR-PROBLEMS DIVISION: REPRE- 
SENTATION OF FOREIGN INTEREST, BY 
GRAHAM H. STUART. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce: 

—AIR CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND Braziu. 1944. 32 pp. 

—UNITED STATES TRADE WITH HAITI IN 
1942. 1944. 4pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


THE ECONOMICS OF DEMOBILIZATION. 
E. Jay Howenstine, Jr. 1944. 336 pp. 
Price, $3.25. Analyzes demobilization 
policies and procedures following World 
War I, particularly emphasizing those 
that apply to our present planning, and 
discusses the gigantic problems of post- 
War economic readjustment that will 
arise after the present conflict. 

Available from: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington 8, D.C. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING IN TRANS- 
Paciric TRADE 1922-38. Walter A. Radius. 
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1944. 220 pp. Price, $3.50 Highlights 
the relationship between trans-Pacific 
trade movements and the shipping serv- 
ices that handle them. Points out the 
proportion carried by American shipping, 
emphasizes the physical aspects of routes 
and services, compares American ship- 
ping services with those of other coun- 
tries, and discusses influence of United 
States shipping legislation and policy on 
trans-Pacific shipping. Contains nu- 
merous charts and tables. 

Available from: Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 


THe TIME FOR DEcISION. Sumner 
Welles. 1944. 43l pp. Price, $3. Com- 
prises three parts: Part I surveys the 
march of events in Europe between 
World War I and II, and the gradually 
changing policy of the United States 
during this period; describes the au- 
thor’s mission to Europe in the spring 
of 1940, and discusses the important de- 
cisions made by our Government before 
and during our participation in the pres- 
ent war. Part IT analyzes problems— 
past, present, and future—throughout 
the world. Part III presents a plan for 
world organization and points out the 
part the United States should take (in 
the author’s view) in future world 
affairs. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 
East 33d street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ECONOMICS OF MILITARY OCCUPATION: 
SELECTED PROBLEMS. Henry Simon Bloch 
and Bert F. Hoselitz. August 1944. Rev. 
ed. 157 pp. Price, $2. Describes the 
methods used by each of the fighting 
nations in meeting the need for military 
currency and in solving the many other 
economic problems. A new section in- 
cludes discussion of the economic aspects 
of Japanese preparation for aggression 
in the Far East, covering that nation’s 
reorganization of the Far Eastern bank- 
ing system, development of currency 
machinery, production step-up, and reg- 
imentation of resources; and reveals 
economic problems that Allied military 
governors will face when Japanese-dom- 
inated countries are liberated. 

Available from: University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Il. 


A Wor.tp TO REconstrRuct. Guido 
Gonella. 1944. 365 pp. Price, $3.50. 
Comprises a series of articles by the 
author, an international lawyer, on the 
fundamental imperatives of interna- 
tional life, namely, that a lasting peace 
must be founded on the right apprecia- 
tion of justice, charity, and equity, by 
all the nations of the world, and that 
those who will sit at the peace table must 
do their utmost to apply these principles. 

Available from: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 540 North Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





To encourage the development in Ger- 
many of new uses for thorium, Zir- 
conium, and the rare earths, prizes are 
being offered by the Auer Research En- 
dowment, the foreign press reports. Use- 
full new methods for the preparation of 
the rare earth metals or their compounds 
also are rewarded with prizes. 
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Dominican Republic 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


All sugar mills in the Dominican Re- 
public except the two small mills on the 
north coast have either ceased opera- 
tions or are nearing the end of the grind- 
ing season. The total crop may be as 
much as 520,000 metric tons, which figure 
will represent the largest crop ever at- 
tained. Good crops are expected also in 
most other products, particularly rice, 
corn, beans, and peanuts. Weather 
conditions have been favorable and have 
almost completely dispelled the effects 
of the spring and early summer drought. 
Export contracts exist with the United 
States Commercial Company, but at 
present the main purchases being made 
are cattle and beef, although appreciable 
quantities of roasted coffee are being 
purchased for Army and civilian con- 
sumption in Puerto Rico. The benefits 
derived from the “rollback” of Decen- 
tralization Plan A, effective July 1, are 
beginning to be ascertainable. Most 
importers are pleased with the present 
situation, although expecting further 
improvements as the military situation 
becomes more favorable. 

A Government decree of July 24, 1944, 
authorized the placing in circulation by 
the Banco de Reservas of $50,000 in 50- 
cent pieces and $76,000 in 25-cent pieces. 
An earlier decree of July 12 prohibited 
the export of native gold in any form ex- 
cept with a special permit from the Ex- 
ecutive Power. A resolution of June 26 
by the Chamber of Deputies approved 
the sale by the Municipal Council of 
Santo Domingo to the Salinera Nacional 
of the land to be used as a site for the 
proposed cement factory. 

The Under Secretary of State for In- 
terior and Police was named the Con- 
troller of Paper; he will be in charge of 
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the issuance of permits for al] pane! 
imports. 

The Dominican Government has 
opened 9 more “economical dining 
rooms” during the past month, making 
a total of 14 such establishments now 
operating. They serve a reported 3,609 
meals per day throughout the Dominican 
Republic at a cost of 10 cents per meg), 

Law No. 640 of June 23, 1944, estap. 
lished a “Register of Unemployed Per. 
sons” under the jurisdiction of the By. 
reau of Labor. An unemployment cer. 
tificate will be issued to each person 
registered there, and the Register wi 
be made available to all prospective em. 
ployers. 





No “Secret Pact” on Leather- 
Belting Exports to India 


With reference to recent reports that 
a “secret pact” had been concluded be- 
tween the Governments of the Uniteg 
States and the United Kingdom, whereby 
manufacturers of leather belting in this 
country were prohibited from exporting 
their products to India, W. L. Batt, U. g§, 
member of the Combined Raw Materials 
Board and deputy member of the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board, 
recently supplemented his previous as- 
sertion that such was not the case and 
that neither of the boards had had any- 
thing to do with the matter. 

Mr. Batt said: 


We have made a thorough investigation of 
the sources of India’s imports of leather belt- 
ing. The investigation discloses that, as g 
result of a misapprehension, the British Goy- 
ernment last May had requested the Govern. 
ment of India temporarily to suspend the ~ 
issuance of import licenses for leather belting | 
from the United States, pending conclusion 
of a survey of India’s leather situation. It 
was erroneously stated that this step was 
taken on authority of the Combined Boards. 

We were unaware of this development, and 
I am pleased to say that the request has now 
been officially withdrawn by the British Goy- 
ernment. India can therefore seek supplies 
of leather belting from either the United 
States or the United Kingdom. 

In this connection, I should like to point 
out that, on a dollar-value basis, the United 
States normally supplies about one-third of 
India’s import requirements for leather belt- 
ing. In recent years, however, the propor- 
tion has been somewhat greater. For the 12 
months ended March 31, 1944, the United 
States supplied slightly more than 37 percent 
cf India’s requirements, which is a greater 
proportion than for any similar period since 
1936, with the exception of 1942 





South Africa’s Sugar Yield 


The South African Sugar Association 
states that in 1943 the total area of all 
farms and property on which sugar was ~ 
produced in Natal was 785,000 acres. Of 
this, 350,000 acres was actually under 4 
cane. The estimated crop of 580,000 | 
short tons would represent a yield of 7 
about 1.66 tons per acre. This state- 7 
ment is here presented in correction of 


an earlier item in FOREIGN COMMERCE = 


WEEKLY ‘based on a report from the | 
field) which indicated an appreciably 
smaller yield per acre. 
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